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FRENCH SEASHORE 


he readers of the DoLLAR MONTHLY will 
Hweice with us when we inform them that an 
ielligent friend, who is travelling in Europe 
Or the benefit of his health—and not to escape 
ihe conscription, as some might suppose—has 
Senbus four remarkably interesting sketches 
@ French seaside aud rural views, which are 
inttoduced on this.and the following pages of 
the Mowruty. Our friend promises, with a 
fost sacred promise, to send us more of a 
@nilar nature before the year is out. In his 
lest gossiping letter our correspondent writes 
& follows of his trip to Boulogne—a cele- 
brated French bathing place, which is repre- 
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AND RURAL VIEWS. 


sented on this page—and his visits to a farm 
in the Vallee de Nacre, the Village of Portel, 
and the old feudal castle at Haut Ville: 
“The London season is nearly over, and 
summer is considerably advanced. We will 
steal away for a short time to some pleasant 
place by the seaside where living is inexpen- 
sive, bathing is to be enjoyed, and where by 
the various objects of new interest surround- 
ing us, we shall be beguiled into forgetting for 
a time the distressing state of things in Amer- 
ica. Now it is our opinion that, for variety’s 
sake, the greatest and most beneficial change 
for a man is that which is to be found in one. 
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of the watering-places on the conjinent, where 


you can not only get the benefit of the sea’ 


breeze and bathing, but where such diversity 
of life, manners, diet, and language is to be 
found, that those who have never been there 
previously seem to themselves to have dis- 
covered a new world. So we will go to Bou- 
logne—not by the steamboat, which takes ten 
hours from London Bridge (that means of 
transit may suit those who suffer less from sea- 
sickness than ourselves), but by the South- 
Eastern Railway. No passport is necessary, 
and there is no difficulty. We are at the sta- 
tion. We take first-class return tickets, 
available for seven days, which cost us a 
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how delightfully cool the sea appears, and 
how pleasant is a ‘ sniff of the briny, after an 
inland life of many months! The steamboat 
is alongside the pier waiting for US; We step 
on board, and in a short time are on our 
watery way, have left old England, and have 
commenced our two hours’ voyage across the 
Channel. The brilliancy and novelty of ey- 
erything delight us, and we inhale the deli- 
cious air with few misgivings as to the future, 
Two hours are soon passed, and if we do feel 
somewhat qualmish at one time it is soon for- 
gotten; for here is the coast of France and 
Boulogne right before us. Two minutes ago 
every word you heard spoken was English— 


FARM IN THE VALLEE DE NACRE. 


couple of guineas each, and our entire tray- 
elling expenses to and from Boulogne are paid 
—the distance, there and back, being 210 
miles, performed by special steamers, On, on 
we fly through two of the most beautiful and 
fertile counties in England, and begin to feel 
that the influences of the sun and breeze are 
somewhat different to those in London streets, 
where the latter savors of its connection with 
sewers, and the former breeds files to buzz 
about our faces, and to drop into our food, 
and takes advantage of the formal costume 
which ‘respectability ’ condemns us to wear, 
and bakes us incontinently. On, on, and in 
about three hours we are at Folkestone. Ah! 


now French begins. Benot dismayed. Bou- 
logne is an English settlement; 7000 English 
people are there out of the population of 
29,500; and, if your knowledge of French is 
little or nothing, you will find people capable 
of understanding you so long as you have 
the wherewithal in cash. We are walked up 
to the custom-house on the quay, and there 
leave our carpet-bag for examination with 
some regret and fear. The official wants to 
know to what house or hotel you are going. 
You say at a venture Hotel d’Angleterre, 
Hotel d’Provence, or something of the kind, 
and the statement is set down in the Boulogne 
chronicle that ome more John Brown paid & 
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visit to this town, upon a certain day and 
year, taking up his abode at so and so. And 
now you can go, find out your hotel, and send 
for your carpet-bag from thence. As you 
through the streets you observe French 
and English notifications combined in a man- 
nerthan which nothing could serve better to 
indicate the closeness of national alliance—at 
allevents here. The hotel is reached; you 
have no difficulty in making your wants un- 
derstood, even if you speak no French; and 
you arrange for apartments for the week, at- 
tendance, and board at table d’hote (four 
meals per diem), all for from seven to ten 
francs a day. Private lodging is also very 
cheap, and food of all kinds is inexpensive. 


of Boston say if they were compelled to wear 
them ? 

“The bathing establishments at Boulogne 
are upon a large and well-arranged scale. 
The beach is of considerable extent, and is of 
fine white sand, most agreeable to the feet. 
Bathing machines are on hire at all periods of 
the day, at 15 cents a bath. Dresses are sup- 
plied to and worn by the bathers; and two 
men in the employ of the Humane Society are 
always afloat, and ready to go to the assist- 
ance of any bather who may require their aid. 
The establissement des Bains is a showy 
building, containing dancing and reading 
rooms, at’the former of which balls take place 
three times a week; and besides these there 


VILLAGE OF PORTEL. 


“Having settled into our apartments, and 
eaten a capital dinner, much improved by a 
bottle of good vin ordinaire or other light 
wine, we go out to examine the streets and 
shops, and take observations, leaving particu- 
lars fora future time. The streets are re- 
markably clean and neat; and the rosy- 
cheeked buxom damsels, with a great belief 
in caps and earrings, who are perpetually flit- 
ting about upon some domestic errand or 
other, add very considerably to the interest 
excited in the stranger’s mind. Then, 
_ there are the gensd’armes, with their eocked 
hats, whom the new-comer supposes at least 
to be field-marshals, and is astonished to hear 
are mere policemen—policemen with swords 
and cocked hats. What would the officers 


are various places of amusement to which 
visitors may go if it so please them. 

“ After a bath we mount 4 donkey and 
away we go, up the declivity between the 
lower and upper town, and slowly on through 
lanes and by-roads of various kinds, but all 
possessing some rural charm, until we reach 
the Vallee de Nacre, whither it was perfectly 
obvious the donkey (baudet here) had been 
fully aware that we were going, even when 
his saddle was being girthed up in the yard 
of his master’s establishment. Ah, we find 
this is the place for picnics, fresh butter, sweet 
milk, and fruit. We stop and have a luncheon, 
and then start for the village of Portel, a little 
fishing town, about a couple of miles from 
Boulogne, and a path to which is along the 
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cliff, with a fine view of the sea all the way. 
There are the boats scattered about, some 
mere specks on the horizon; on the beach be- 
low us, in their picturesque red petticoats and 
white caps, are the fishermen’s wives and 
daughters washing their linen, spreading out 
the nets to dry, and engaged in other occupa- 
tions which at this distance we cannot clearly 
discern. It isa very primitive village, the 
cottages composing it being built wherever 
there was room to set one up, and with a dis- 
regard to anything like attention to the form- 
ation of streets or the making of footways. 
We wander to the beach and chat and laugh 
with the handsome women whom: we find 
there, and for which Portel is celebrated. 
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LIFE FROM A LIE. 


Charles XII. of Sweden condemned a sol- 
dier, and stood at a little distance from the 
place of execution. The fellow, when he 
heard this, was in hopes of a pardon, but be- 
ing assured that he was mistaken, replied 
with a loud voice, “ My tongue is still free and 
I will use it at my pleasure.” He did so, and 
licentiously charged the king, with much in- 
solence, and as loud as he could speak, with 
injustice and barbarity, and appealed to God 
for revenge. The king, not hearing him dis- 
tinctly, inquired what the soldier had been 
saying. A general officer, unwilling to sharp- 
en his resentment against the poor man, told 
his majesty he had only repeated with great 


FEUDAL CASTLE AT HAUT VILLE. 


earnestness, “ That God loves the merciful, 
and teaches the mighty to moderate their an- 
ger.” The king was touched by these words, 
and sent his pardon to the criminal A 
courtier, however, in an opposite interest, 
availed himself of this oceasion, and repeated 
to the king exactly the licentious expressions 
which the fellow uttered, adding gravely, that 
“men of quality ought never to misrepresent 
facts to their sovereign.” The king for some 
moments stood pausing, and then turned to 
the courtier, saying, with reproving looks, — 
“ This is the first time I have been betrayed to 
my own advantage ; but the lie of your enemy 
pleased me more than your truth has done.” 


“Leaving Portel we gallop to the feudal 
castle at Haut Ville, er the old town of Bou- 
logne, which was built by its founders upon 
the summit of ahill. There are many castles, 
ramparts, and cavernous gateways in the 
town, and it only requires a little civility, 
which Frenchmen prize, to see the interior of 
many of them. ‘The accompanying sketch is 
a fair representation of one of the most ancient 
of the feudal castles. If the readers of the 
DoLLAR MONTHLY are as pleased with my 
sketches and descriptions as I was with my 
visit, I shall be amply repaid for my trouble. 
I passed two weeks most beneficially, and 
then returned to London.” 
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COCKLE GATHERERS. 


On thisund the next page our engravings 
represent one of the peculiar traffics of Wales. 
Preparing and carrying cockles to market en- 
gages the attention of a large number of stout, 
fiirfaced women, who work early and fate at 
the business. The cockle is a favorite article 


offood, with the people of Wales. It is a 
shell-fish, of small size, and resembies, in a 
measure, the snails which are found on our 
seashore. Eight miles from Swansea, and on 
the Loughor river, stands the little village of 
Penclawdd, chiefly inhabited by a small colony 
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spring to cleanse them from the sand. In this 
state they are carried to market, in pails and 
baskets on the heads and arms of those sturdy 
daughters of Cambria, who frugally abstain 
from the use of shoes and stockings till near 
their journey’s end, washing their feet in some 
convenient stream, and then completing their 
attire, which on market days is of their very 
best. The donkeys, also, are employed to 
earry cockles. These cockle girls are the 
most picturesque figures that are met with in 
this part of Wales. Habited in varied and 
heterogeneous habiliments, both as to form 


WASHING COCKLES, 


of women, children, and donkeys, whose daily 
eceupation is the gathering and@ preparing for 
market of those delicate little cockles. These 
shell-fish are found in seemingly exhaustless 
numbers on the extensive sands at the mouth 
of Carmarthen bay, about three miles from 
the village. On these flats at low water con- 
gregate some hundreds of the cockle girls, 
who, with a bit of rusty hoop or small hoe, 
scrape up from the sand the very first cockles, 
deposit them in sacks and baskets, and eon- 
vey them to the village, where, as shown in 
the illustration, they are well washed at a 


and color, the groups either going to, or re- 
turning from “ the diggings,” or as seen while 
preparing the cockles, form excellent studics 
for the pencil. 

How pleasant when one is lying in full gaze 
of the voluptuous moon, counting the jewels 
that flash in the deep blue sky with a heart en- 
tranced by adoration, it is to feel a bedbug, as 
big as a sea-turtle, rooting into the middle of 
your back, and hear about forty of the “an- 
cient regime” gallinippers singing “Scots 
wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled.” 
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A CAPTAIN OF ZOUAVES. 

The captain of Zouaves could scarcely have 
exceeded five-and-twenty years of age. Hand- 
some in person, manly, frank, and courteous 
in manners, he was by nature, as evidently by 
cheice, a true soldier of the tented field. In 
fact, almost a child of the wild Arabs, from 
having served in Algiers since his beard had 
commenced its growth—his home the camp, 
his resting-place not seldom under the vault 
of heaven. In the course of conversation, he 
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ed-for prize,” he continued, “and now, though 
scarcely recovered from my wounds, I am 
again returning, after a brief visit to my home, 
to the side of my brave comrades.” In truth, 
he gave sufficient evidence of not having re- 
covered from his wound; nevertheless, he was 
all anxiety to be once more in the battle-field, 
and full of energy and manly spirit. Indeed, 
the day subsequent to our arrival at Constan- 
tinople, I met him in the bazaar. He appear- 
ed so cast down, I really feared he had some 
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informed me, without the slightest assumption 
of manner or bravado, that he had been five 
times wounded—four times in Algeria, and 
again at Inkermann. On the last occasion, 
General Canrobert had sent to him to say 
that his wound should be bandaged with the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor. “I ask for 
nothing more,” he replied. “This, however, 
is the third time it has been promised, but, as 
yet, I have never received it.” “ Be satisfied,” 
said Canrobert, “the emperor will never ne- 
glect a brave soldier.” “I obtained the wish- 


great cause of sorrow; and so had he. His 
brave Zouaves, as he called them, had suffered 
severely in a recent sortie. Of this he had 
just been informed, and he took the fact of 
his not having been present to share their 
dangers as much to heart as if he individually 
had been the cause of those disasters. I asked 
him if he frequently visited his home. “ Rare- 
ly,” he replied, “save when I have been 
wounded, and then I seek rest.” Neverthe- 
less, his family were alike wealthy, and of 
high birth. 
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STREET LETTER POST IN LONDON. 
England took the lead with cheap postage, 


and the United States followed suit, but we_ 


have not yet arrived at such a state of perfec- 
tion as John Bull has infused into his postal 
department. He carries letters for a penny— 
we charge three cents. He transmits many 
orders through the post-office, from one end 
of the kingdom to the other. We know noth- 
ing of such a convenience. At every impor- 
tant corner in the city of London letter-boxes 
can be found, and the annexed engraving rep- 
resents one of them. It is light, handsome in 
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twittering, as if to assure its follower of suc- 
cess, and often alights on the ground or a 
bush, and looks back to see if the person is 
still in pursuit. The native Africans, when 
conducted by the bird, frequently answer its 
twittering with a whistle as they proceed, to 
signify to their conductor that they are still 
followingyit. When the bird arrives at the 
hollow tree, or other place where the honey 
is deposited, it hovers over the spot, points at 
the deposit with its bill, and perches on a 
neighboring bush or tree to await its share of 
the plunder. This is the usual termination of 


STREET LETTER-POST IN LONDON. 


form, and made of iron. It is a great contrast 
to the awkward looking boxes which accom- 
modate the citizens of Boston. 


THE AFRICAN HONBY-BIRED. 

The honey-bird is about as large as a gray 
mocking-bird, and of a similar color. It en- 
deavors to attract the attention of travellers, 
and induce them to follow it. When it suc- 
ceeds thus far, it almost invariably leads the 
Person who follows to a nest of wild bees. 
While on the route, it keeps up an incessant 


the adventure. But sometimes the honey- 
bird seems to be actuated by a love of mis- 
chief, and instead of leading the traveller to 
a bee’s nest, conducts him to the lair of some 
wild beast, and then flies away with a twitter- 
ing which sounds a good deal like laughter. 
Gordon Cumming, “the lion killer,” once fol- 
lowed a honey-bird which conducted him to 
the retreat of a huge crocodile; and, having 
introduced the traveller to this august pres- 
ence, the little feathered joker took a hasty 
leave, evidently much delighted with the suc- 
cess of the trick. 
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SCENES IN CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Cleveland, Ohio, the capital of Cuyahoga 
county, on the shore of Lake Erie, at the 
mouth of Cuyahoga River, 255 miles northeast 
from Cincinnati, is an important and flourish- 
ing city. The commercial advantages of its 
situation are very great, the harbor being ex- 
cellent, the lake giving easy communication 
with a wide and productive extent of country, 
while the Ohio Canal and the various railroad 
lines enhance the facilities afforded by nature, 
by adding those of science and art. Next to 
Cincinnati, it is the most commercial town in 


~ the State, and there is no reason why its trade 


should not be indefinitely extended. The 
harbor is formed by the mouth of the river, 
and has been much improved by the construc- 
tion of a pier on each side, extending 200 feet 
into the lake. Though the city does not pre- 
sent a very imposing aspect from the lake, be- 
ing mostly built upon a level plain, 80 feet 
above the surface of the water, still it is one 
of the most beautiful places in the United 
States. The streets cross each other at right 
angles, and vary in width from 80 to 120 feet, 
many of them being bordered with ornament- 
al trees, and opening charming vistas to the 
blue waters of Lake Erie. The numerous 
churches, schools and seminaries, the fine 
blocks of buildings, the elegant private resi- 
dences, the width and commodious access of 
the streets, the air of taste, refinement and 
prosperity which pervades the city, combine 
to render‘it attractive and interesting to the 
visitor. To give those who have never had 


the good fortune to visit Cleyeland some idea 


of the city, and to revive the agreeable mem- 
ories of those who. have seen it, we publish on 
this and the next pages, a series of views pre- 
pared for the DoLLAR Monrniy. The sub- 
ject of our first engraving is the beautiful 
fountain near the court house. Our picture 
embraces a portion ofan extensive park, which 
is very tastefully laid out, and isa feature of 
Cleveland of which the citizens may well be 
proud. The steeple in the background be- 
longs to the fine church of the Presbyterian 
society. 

The next view represents the old court 
house, situated on the public square, or rather 
it was there until quite recently, when the 
building was compelled to give place to one 
of more modern pretensions. Our design was 
taken when the old court house was in full 
blast, and when the children frolicked on the 
grass, and cooled themselves beneath the shade 
of the spreadipg branches. The square is 


still a fashionable promenade, and the Cleye- 
land people are justly proud of it. 

Our next engraving represents the medical 
college, which stands on the corner of St. 
Clair and Erie Streets, and is a prominent fea- 
ture of the city, although the architecture is 
somewhat incongruous and unique. But to 
return to the history of the city. It was 
founded in 1796 by General Moses Cleveland, 
for whom it was named. For nearly thirty 
years it was but an inconsiderable straggling 
village, quite unhealthy, and consequently re- 
ceiving a bad name; but as the surrounding 
country was brought under cultivation, its 
salubrity improved; fevers were no longer 
common, and, after 1830, the commercial ad- 
vantages of the place attracting the notice of 
enterprising men, it increased with great ra- 
pidity. Its excellent harbor, and its being the 
terminusof the Ohio Canal, gave the first 
impetus to its development. Then came rail- 
ways and other improvements, till it became 
what it is—one of the most important of our 
inland ports, and one of the most beautiful 
cities in the whole country. 


THE SERPENTS’ DEN. 

In the year 1792, a man by the name of Job 
Slocum, together with his family, consisting 
of his wife and two sons, settled in the north- 
western portion of Virginia. His rough cabin 
was built upon the banks of a beautiful and 
romantic stream, that afler meandering in the 
valleys, and through the dense forest, at 
length emptied its waters into the Ohio. 

One day, in the opening of 1799, Job’s two 
sons, Jesse and Thomas, in company with 
several of the neighboring settlers, had made 
up a hanting-party, intending to be gone 
some days. They took up their line of march 
into a dense piece of woods to the northward, 
and after making their exit from this, com- 
menced the ascent of a steep and rocky ac- 
clivity. They had reached about half way up, 
when all at once the foremost of them started 
back, with surprise and horror, as the well 
known sound of the rattlesnake fell upon their 
ears. Immediately following the alarm, they 
beheld numbers of these venomous reptiles 
directly in their path, some of them of huge 
size, and all having their heads raised and 
thrown back ina threatening mauner. But 
the early pioneers were not men easily fright- 
ened off by such a foe; and our heroes, after 
procuring good hickory cudgels, pressed on 
to the encounter. 

As they approached, the serpents—which 
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while the party were cutting their staves, had 
become passive—again roused up and assum- 
ed the defensive, darting out their tongues, 
and sounding their rattles fiercely in defiance. 
The battle now commenced in real earnest— 
the snakes striking with great anger at the 
men, and they in turn avoiding the danger of 
being bitten, and showering heavy and despe- 
rate blows upon the reptiles. The latter, after 
a prolonged and savage contest, finally fled, 
or rather retreated, down into a crevice of 
some rocks near the brow of the hill. 

The attacking party advanced with great 
caution to the opening, expecting to see the 


enemy again start up to renew the fight. ‘4 


Hearing no rattle, however, the boldest of the 
men, going down upon their knees, peered 
into the fissure; but nothing was to be seen of 


the serpents. 


On counting the number that had been 
killed, the hunters found that there were be- 
tween fifty and sixty, some of them being 
nearly five feet in length, and, in the largest 
part of the body, were as thick as a man’s leg 
below the calf. 

None of the party having received any in- 
jury, they all proceeded on their way to the 
place where they intended to hunt. After 
prolonging the excursion for some three or 
four days, the company returned in high 
spirits. Jesse and Thomas mentioned the in- 
cident of encountering the rattlesnakes to 
their father, who, after questioning them as to 
the natural peculiarities of the spot, rejoined: 

“Well, lads, we will go over there to-mor- 


and warrant you we'll have a fine 


time of it.” 

Accordingly, early the next morning, to- 
gether with his two sons and several of his 
neighbors, Job proceeded to the scene of pre- 
vious encounter. And there, piled in a heap, 
he saw the dead serpents just as they had 
been left by the victors. But the most thor- 
ough search of the locality failed to discover 
the whereabouts of a single living one. This 
very much astonished all present, with the 
exception of old Job, who, turning to Jesse, 
said: 

“Lend me that pole, lad, and I'll see if I 
can’t find them.” 

Having obtained the instrument referred to, 
which was nothing more than a large and 
heavy plane-iron lashed to the extremity of a 
long ashen pole, he proceeded to the crevice 
where the reptiles had disappeared after their 
previous defeat. Parting some thick under- 
brush that covered it partially over, he thrust 
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his weapon as far down as practicable, though 
the jagged nature of the sides of the fissure 
prevented him from pushing it further than 
half the length of the pole. 

“There must be some sort of a hiding-place 

where the rattling eels have crept into, and 
sneaked themselves snug away!” exclaimed 
Job, determinedly and angrily, as he arose to 
his feet, and drove the keen-edged weapon 
into the trunk of an old tree that had been 
blown down by a storm. And as he did so, a 
sharp rattle was heard in a dense, almost im- 
penetrable thicket, some ten or twelve feet 
behind where he stood. 
“ Look out, lads—there’s the ugly varmints; 
and we'll have them all around in the shake 
of a buck’s tail!” cried old Job, turning in the 
direction in which the ominous warning had 
come. 

In a few moments two sturdy fellows, by 
Job’s order, were clearing away the entangled 
growth of bushes; and after working hard for 
half an hour, they succeeded in solving the 
mystery, in the discovery of the hiding-place 
of the reptiles. 

It was an irregular cavern, or rather natu- 
ral pit, whose sides were almost perpendica- 
lar, and about thirteen or fourteen feet deep. 
On the western edge of this natural well, a 
large tree had been growing, and had fallen 
across the top in such a manner that, the roots 
resting on one side and the branches on the 
other, it formed a complete bridge across. 
The bottom of the pit was literally swarming 
with the loathsome serpents, which no sooner 
perceived the hunters than they set up 4 
hideous noise, rattling and hissing violently. 

The only chance to the retreat was an opeD- 
ing in the side some twelve feet below the 
ground; and in order that none of the reptiles 
should escape through this, the hunters, ob 
taining water from a neighboring spring, made 
a tough paste of a quantity of the rich mould 
laying about, and dropping it down, rammed 
it very tightly in the opening, thus plugging 
it entirely up. 

And now the slaughter commenced. A 
volley, that did much execution, was fired 
down into the midst of the serpents, which re- 
doubled their previous angry manifestations. 
Round upon round was hurled upon the em 
trapped rattlesnakes, which, finding no ei 
getting out of the fatal confinement, m 
round and round their prison with astonishing 
celerity. 

Jesse Slocum, Job’s eldest son, at last be- 
coming tired of firing, seized his rudely cou- 
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structed lance, and, creeping midway out 
upon the trunk of the fallen tree, commenced 
to drive the sharp edge of the plane-iron into 
the bodies and heads of the writhing, wrig- 
gling snakes, which now presented a horrid 
appearance. Covered with their own blood, 
the furious reptiles, leaping and almost flying 
around their den, rendered the sides thereof, 
to the height of six or eight feet, red and gory. 

For some time Jesse Slocum occupied his 
position, dealing death below; when one of 
his companions, noticing a peculiar swaying 
motion of the tree, called to him to come off 
of it, or there might be an accident. Att this 
he burst into a hearty laugh, and renewed his 
work with increased vigor, exclaiming: 

“Tf you'll only hush up, P’ll have some nice 
rattlesnake pie ready for you in a very little 
while.” 

As he finished this remark, a huge serpent 
emerged from the almost seething mass direct- 
ly under him; on perceiving which, he raised 
his weapon as high as possible, and taking a 
true aim, delivered a terrible blow directly 
upon the reptile’s neck. But even as he did 
so, the further end of the tree split, and sunk 
with a harsh, scraping noisé, about half-way 
down the side of the horrid well, where, rest- 
ing a moment, it fell with a dull thump to the 
bottom. 

Jesse was a powerful, heavily built man; 
and when he saw his danger, he had like light- 
ning managed to turn himself completely 
round and clasp the trunk with both arms. 
As the tree fell—the roots of which still held, 
however—the shock caused him to slip from 
the upper to the under side, so that he was 
now compelled to support his whole weight 
in that perilous position. Neither could ‘he 
move, for should he attempt to recover him- 
self, he would inevitably fall into the reeking, 
loathsome mass beneath, where he would have 
become the victim of those rattlesnakes which 
had as yet escaped their doom. Many of the 
venomous reptiles would now and then strike 
furiously at Jesse, or else at his coon-skin 
cap, that had dropped from his head among 
them. Finding himself fast giving out, he 
called out, in a husky, choking voice, to one 
of his companions: 

“Shoot me—shoot me, Bill, for heayen’s 
sake! You can’t save me, and so don’t let 
me fall in alive !” 

The father, who till this moment seemed 
rooted to the ground with his son’s danger, 
as the tones of the fearful entreaty fell upon 
his ear, started, and turning to those around 


him, inquired in a cool, firm tone, “ Haye any 
of you any thongs ?” 

“Here's some!” cried several of them in 
breath. 

Grasping them quickly, he turned to Jesse, 
exclaiming, in an encouraging tone: 

“Hold out a little while longer, lad, and 
I'll save you.” 

Then seizing @ hatchet from one of the 
group, Job Slocum hastened along the tree to 
where his son’s arms clutched the trunk. 
Drawing his stout knife, he placed the point 
in a crack, and with a blow or so with the 
hatchet, drove it up to the haft in the wood. 
Doubling one of the thongs, he looped it 
round the primitive staple, and whirling the 
two loose ends under Jesse’s body, canght 
them, and drawing the thong tightly up, knot- 
ted it about the handle of the knife, Creep- 
ing further along he secured, in a similar man- 
ner, his son’s ankles; and then facing about, 
took hold of Jesse’s feet and held them firmly, 
while the imperilled man exerted his own 
strength to retain his former position. Itwas 
exceedingly difficult for him todo this, but he 
at last succeeded. 

As soon as the desired object was accom- 
plished, Job severed the thong that bound his 
son’s ankles ; and then, at an imminent risk to 
himself, crept over his prostrate body, ¢eut the 
cord around his shoulders, and regained the 
edge of the pit. 

Carefully, very carefully, did Jesse Slocum 
follow his father. When he came within 
reach, every hand was extended, and he was 
almost lifted to a sure footing upon terra 
firma. An exultant shout of joy now rang 
through the silent forest, at the almost mirac- 
ulous escape. 

It was believed, after a few more rounds 
Were fired, that all the reptiles were killed. 
As to the exact number destroyed, the hunt- 
ers could form no just estimate; but all agreed 
that there were at least from four to six hun- 
dred. Doubtless this secluded retreat bad 
been for years their breeding place, as many 
of them were of enormous size. 


ARABIAN AND OTHER HORSES. 

The popular notion that the Arabian exeels 
any other horse, in all particulars, is opposed 
to the testimony of every traveller who bas 
personally tried the best Arabians, and 0) 
posed also to well-known physical laws. That 
in which the Arabian is superior to all other 
horses in the world is endurance combined 
with docility and speed. No others are 50 
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gentle, are so hardy, require so little food, or 
can travel such vast distances at a compara- 
tively high rate of speed. Layard tells a 
story, for the accuracy of which he vouches, 
of an Arabian mare that carried two men, in 
chain armor, safely off from some Arrezaya 
pursuers, though the chase was maintained 
allday. We doubt if there is a thorough-bred, 
in England or America, that would not have 
died under half the strain. But we doubt, on 
the other hand, if there is an Arabian, even of 
the famous Koreish breed, that could run 4 
mile in a minute, as Flying Childers did over 
the New Market course. The reasons for this 
difference are plain. The Arabian is trained 
for one kind of work, the English thorough- 
bred for another. Each has been bred, more- 
over, for his peculiar vocation, through long 
generations. We know, in America, by our 
fast trotters, what effect such training and 
breeding produces. Originally, the best trot- 
ting horses here were of a blood almost un- 
known to the stud-book; mere accidents of 
nature; born founders of a new line of famous 
horses, like the Godolphin Arabian, or the 
first Koreish of the desert. But careful breed- 
ing, and more careful training, persisted in for 
three generations, has made the American 
trotting horse unrivalled in swiftness. Yet 
our fastest trotters, like the best English 
racers, are celebrated for speed at short dis- 
tances rather than for bottom. What the 
English thorough-bred is to the pure Arabian, 
that a first-rate American trotter is to the 
English trotter. It is an ordinary thing-for a 
good specimen of the latter, or for a pair, to 
trot distances which would break down most 
American fast trotters. Yet no trotting horse 
in England, probably, can trot a mile in two 
twenty-seven, or even in two thirty-five. So 
the English horse, which beat the pasha’s 
Arabian, in the eight-mile race, which took 
place in Egypt a short time since, would be 
foundered in a chase across the desert, if the 
Arabian had sufficient start to extend the 
struggle over an hour or two. 


FOUNTAIN AT AMALFI, ITALY. 
The rustic fountain represented in the en- 
graving on this page, with its circular curb, 
its overhanging willows, its carved lions, its 
peasant girls in their graceful costumes, is a 
pleasant object in itself, and is moreover one 
of the ancient landmarks of a celebrated piace. 
At a day’s journey from Naples, Amalfi, dur- 
ing the middle ages, was one of the most pow- 
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erful cities of Italy, shining with a brilliancy 
not inferior to the splendor of Venice, Genoa 
and Pisa. During the crusades it shared with 
those cities the profits of transporting troops 
and provisions. Its naval forces were consid- 
erable, and it had sufficient authority to give 
its name to a maritime code which took the 
place of the Rhodian laws throughout all the 
Mediterranean, and even at Constantinople, 
But in the 10th century it succumbed in naval 
struggles with Pisa; frightful tempests, and 
particularly that of Nov. 24, 1343, completed 
its ruin. Amalfi belonged successively to ya- 
rious princes. In 1584, the whole territory of 
Amalfi was sold for 216,000 florins by the Ri- 
colimini to the prince of Stigliano* But the 
latter, being unable to make immediate pay- 
ment, the people of Amalfi collected the re- 
quisite sum and claimed the preference, which 
was allowed them. Commercial genius, which 
had been the making of their fathers, was not 
extinct among them, for they made an excel- 
lent speculation. They sold in detail, to the 
highest bidder, the numerous fiefs of the coun- 
try, and in the space of six months realized a 
profit of more than a million ducaté. This 
singular purchase is the last page of the his- 
tory of Amalfi. The city for a long time has 
only been a village of secondary importance, 
following the fortunes of the kingdom of Na 
ples. Its walls, its shipyards, its arsenals, its 
basins which received its own galleys and the 
vessels of all nations, its industrious popula- 
tion—all have disappeared. Its ruined houses 
extend in a semi-circle over a gentle deelivity 
which terminates in a deserted quay anda 
bay—a few fishers’ barks are moored to the 
shore; the sea itself has invaded the place 
where rose the rival of Pisa, and the traveller, 
as he goes through the modern hamlet, asks 
where the fifty thousand inhabitants of Amalfi 
could have lodged. The cathedral, many 
times restored, was almost entirely rebuilt at 
the close of the last century. Of the ancient 
edifice there only remains the fagade, which 
is in the Moorish taste, and the bronze gates, 
which bear the date of the 10th eentury and 
were wrought in Greece. Near itis the court- 
yard of the campanile of the 13th century. 
Between these two monuments and the moun- 
tin stretches the Campo Santo, vulgarly call- 
ef the Paradise. This cemetery, now aban- 
doned, and in which were buried the most 
illustrious citizens of the republic, was plum 
deréd long since of its sareophagi and tumo- 
lary stones. The population of Amalfi com 
sists of sailors and beggars. But there am 
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some paper works, and the best maccaroni of 
the kingdom of Naples is made here. Every 
year it is visited by numerous travellers, who 
come to admiire one of the most varied land- 
scapes in Italy, the most remarkable for the 
purity of its lines and the brilliancy of its 
light. The ruin of this unhappy republic 


weems to justify these words of Montesquieu} 
Powers established by commerce may sub- |” 


tist a long time in mediocrity, but their great- 
hess is of brief duration. They rise by degrees, 
Whoticed by any, for they perform no special 


act which makes a noise and denotes their 
presence; but when matters have reached a 
point where they cannot but be seen, every 
one seeks to deprive this nation of an advan- 
tage which they have obtained only, so to 


speak, by pure surprise.” 


BLINDMAN’S BUFF. 

Our last engraving represents a favorite and 
amusing game in New England, and we sup- 
pose that it is popular in other States. Blind- 
man’s Buff, before our parlors were overload- 
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ed with fashionable furniture, was indulged in 
to a much greater extent than at present, A 
glance at the engraving is sufficient te cause 
a smile to steal over the face of the most il- 
natured man, and to carry him back to child- 


hood’s days, when funand frolic were thought 
of instead of trade and speculation. Who 
cannot remember the wild romps, the thrill- 
ing excitement, and the happy hours passed 
in playing blindman’s buff? 
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[ORIGINAL.] 
THE SENTINEL. 


* BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Soldier, upon the bastioned wall, 
Treading thy solemn, measured beat, 
The sky of midnight o’er thy head, 
The broad Atlantic at thy feet, 
Tell me thy thoughts, as pacing on, 
Through tropic heat and moonless air, 
The slow night passes, and the morn 
Breaks up the east with lurid glare. 


The faint breath of the languid South, 
So sweet, it must have wandered through ¢ 
The orange groves of Indian lands, 
Or white magnolias wet with dew, 
Falls on thy brow with gentle touch— 
A soft, insidious, wildering breath, 
Holding in its voluptuous sweets, 
Maybe, the hidden pangs of death. 


Tell me thy thoughts, stern sentinel ; 
Are they of vester morning's strife? 
When mid the roar of shot and shell, 
And mid the shrieks of parting life, 
Thy red sword gleamed in yonder breach, 
As leaping on a prostrate gun, 
Thy voice sent forth the rallying call, 
“Huzza, huzza, the day is won!" 


Art thinking of the coming morn, 

When blood dark shall the banners glow, 
And on the tented fields out there, 

The deadly columns storm the foe? 

When mid the smoke and clash of steel, 
And mid the strife of carnage dire, 
‘Thy stalwart form shall lead the van, 

And meet the death-hot, murderous fire! 


Is’t fear that blanches thy grim brow? 

Fear !—should a soldier know the word? 
Come life, or death, what matters it, 

When the war-trump his blood has stirred ? 
Speak, soldier !—ah, thy cheek is flushed; 

A tender gleam, like yon soft star, 
Lights up thine eye as it is turned 

Toward the Northern sky afar. 


He answers not. Wherefore's the need? 
He thinks not of the battle’s din, 

Nor of the gloomy, bristling walls 
That shut the strong old fortress in. 

He knows whcse orchard trees are white 
With wildest wealth of rosy snow, 

And where the radiant May has kissed 
The clover meadows into glow. 


He sees the low, brown cottage home, 
Half hidden ‘neath the sheltering trees, 
That, gray and mossy, lift with pride 
The peerless growth of centuries; 
7 
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His eyes are moist—tis not the mist 
That rises from the wave-beat shore; 
‘Tis a grand weakness, yielded to 
For those he may see nevermore! 


Soldier! it is a thrilling sight. 
To see the brave man, when he weeps 
At thought of those whose memories 
Fore’er within his heart he keeps. 
God bless thee, sentinel, to-night, 
While on thy lonesome, watchful beat | 
The sky of midnight o'er thy head, 
The broad Atlantic at thy feet, 
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THE JUST RETRIBUTION. 


BY BELLE TUDOR, 


CHAPTER L 
THE BROWN HOUSE. 


“Loox there, Tom; just pass your artist 
eye over this scene, and tell’ me how you like 
it.’ Nathan Morse reined up our restless 
steed, and indicated with a motion of hia 
hand, a low, brown cottage, set in an irregular 
garden,with aback ground of dark mossy pines, 
A slow, rippling stream came out of the forest 
behind, wound round the sloping cornfield, 
under an old ruinous bridge across the wagon 
road, and lost itself behind a bireh-crowned 
hill on the other side. 

We were in a little valley, and there was no 
other dwelling in sight, and this was a com- 
fortable looking little nest, suggestive of that 
peace and contentment which worldly ambi- 
tion never breathes upon, We had passed 
several thrifty looking farmhouses, but the se- 
clusion of this, the dark pine background, 
the cozy nooks about the stream, gave this 
rural dwelling a homely beauty very pleasing 
to contemplate, yet I was at a loss to know 
why my practical friend, Nathan Morse, should 
so suddenly develop a taste for the beautiful 
I looked into his fee and was surprised at 
the deep, unusual expression there. His eyes 
were fixed upon the brown house with its 
trimmings of woodbine, and roses, and honey- 
suckle, now im fragrant, luxuriant bloom. 
Such a gaze! His soul had come up to his 
face, and sat solemnly there, and for the first 
time I realized that Nathan Morse had a well 
made, powerful soul. 

Nathan Morse was,.my fellow-clerk in the 


large house of Gleck & Company. He was 
a stern man of business, rapidly rising in the 
favor of the firm. I had thought him a clear- 
headed, earnest, practical business man, and 
nothing more. We all envied his stern tal- 
ents, but consoled ourselves with thinking 
that while he excelled us in his business tact, 
he lacked that social, jovial disposition which 
was our exhaustless fund of pleasure. We 
had long singe convinced ourselves that Na- 
than had no sentiment,no sweet, gentle mem- 
ories, no mementos of the blessed days of 
youth and love. But now I was puzzled, and 
turned again to this quiet scene before us to 
see if I could discover the mystic charm that 
had wrought such a spell upon my cold, un- 
demonstrative companion. Then I turned 
toward him again, and felt all my preconceived 
opinions of his unromantic life fast melting 
away before his transfigured face. 

The old look of reserve was coming back 
to his eyes; but a strange sweetness lingered 
long about his mouth—that mouth which 
never relaxed its firm compression save for an 
instant smile at spme of our drollery, which 
he seemed instantly to forget. Ten minutes 
passed in silence, and I do not think that Na- 
than ever dreamed what a startled curiosity 
he had roused in my breast. I do not think 
he thought of me, till at length he said, as 
though he did not notice the long silence: 

“ How do you like it, Tom?” 

“ Ah, very well; a wild, pretty scene, with 
a picturesqueness quite English, with its 
heavy foliage of vines and roses. The stream 
is very charming. But you have been here 
before ?” 

“ A long, long time ago. Please drive down 
to the stream and water the horse, while I 
look round a little.” 

He dropped the reins on my lap and sprang 
eagerly from the wagon, and walked up to the 
garden gate. A little miss, with long, flaxen 
curls, came out and asked him if he wanted 
“to see father.” He asked her for a drink of 
water, which she brought, and gave to him 
with a sweet smile. He smiled very sweetly 
upon her in return, and begged her to give 
him a few of those blush roses under the 
window. 

“If mother is willing, sir,” she answered, 
and ran into the house, but soon returned 
with a pair of shears with which she cut a 
large bouquet of the finest blush and white 
roses. He passed his hand caressingly over 
her curls, thanked her and walked away. 

' Iwas more and more perplexed. Nathan 
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Morse, of all men, smiling upon a little girl 
and holding roses to his lips! Had the hoary 
summit of Mt. Washington suddenly bios- 
somed with warm and fragrant “flowers, | 
could not have been more astonished than I 
was at these developments. He walked for- 
ward to the old bridge, went under it, added 
some purple violets to his bouquet, walked 
down the path by the stream, and then came 
back to the wagon. 

“ You seem to have some interest in these 
peaceful haunts, Nathan,” I at length ven- 
tured to suggest, hoping to draw him out, 

He had turned to gaze again upon the old 
‘house’ as if he were feasting his soul upon rare 
dainties, for which it had long been famish- 
ing. Then he looked earnestly into my face, 
to see if he might safely confide in me, I 
thought, then said, slowly: 

“You see that window with the muslin 
curtains whese the roses grow? I was born 
in that room, Tom, and there my father and 
mother died.” A spasm of passionate emo- 
tion went over his face, and his lips quivered, 
but he recovered himself, and said calmly, 
“Drive on, Tom.” There was a world of 
long, patient suffering in the sigh that 
followed. 


CHAPTER II. 
GLENBURN. 


WE rode along slowly, with the reins lying 
loosely upon the proud neck of the noble little 
Spaniard, who checked his lively pace to our 
mood. Gleck & Company had sent Nathan 
out to a country village on important business 
for the firm, and had furnished him with one 
of their own light wagons, and this beautiful 
little horse. He kindly invited me to accom- 
pany him, and obtained permission for me to 
leave. 

Nathan had risen very rapidly in the estl- 
mation of Gleck & Company within the last 
year. He had been in their employ for six 
years, and carefully saved his earnings. 
About a year before he made an investment 
of his savings in Minnesota land. A worthy 
young friend of his went out and took a claim 
on the west bank of the Mississippi, directly 
opposite St. Anthony, and Nathan had risked 
a thousand dollars in his hands, and this 
property had already tripled in value. The 
shrewd firm of Gleck & Company foresaw 
that this investment was to be a source of 
wealth to young Morse, and were already 
talking of offering him a partnership. They 
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had great confidence in his mercantile abili- 
ties. So it was quite understood that Morse 
would doubtless soon beeome the junior part- 
ner of their house. 

Our slow riding at last brought us to a 
peat village shut in by hills and woodlands, 
and mgrked by its perfect stillness. Sabbath 
quiet reigned in the streets, and the shrill cry 
of chanticleer was the only sign of life or 
greeting at the village inn, where we stopped. 
The creaking signboard bore a dingy name 
that looked like “ Glenburn House,” intimat- 
ing that this Sunday village rejoiced in the 
Scottish name of Glenburn. 

A wheezy landlord at last made his appear- 
ance and took charge of our horse. I felt 

sure that he had not been called to per- 
form a similar duty for weeks. A look of 
pain had settled down upon Nathan’s face as 
he stood in the low doorway and looked out 
upon the village. Ti 

The most singular feature of this little vil- 
lage was the two churches which stood facing 
each other on the slope of the hill, and I be- 
gan to wonder why they stood there so near 
each other, that their-organs must mingle 
their vibrations, and their preachers hear each 
other’s voices from their respective pulpits. 
One was a small, neat, wooden building, in 
perfect keeping with this small, quiet village 
and seeming very sacred with its slender white 
spire pointing toward heaven. The other was 
@ massive stone structure of unique architec- 
ture, half Gothic, half Roman. 

“The place has scarcely changed in ten 
years, Tom,” said Nathan, sadly. “You are 
wondering what those two churches stand 
there so near together for,” he added. “I 
must tell you about them. The stone church 
js the cathedral, the wooden one the meeting- 
house, and there is quite a history thereupon, 
which I will tell you to-night to kill 
time.” 

This killing time referred to me, particu- 
larly, I knew, for Nathan had little need to 
kill time among all these reminders of his 
boyhood. 


“I will show you round if you like,” he said, 
buttoning up his coat, and pulling down his 
hat, a movement indicative of putting on new 
dignity and putting off childish weakness. 
We walked up through the village, round the 
base of the hill consecrated by the churches. 
Suddenly I thought I had passed into fairy 

I never had gazed upon such a picture 
of exquisite loveliness outside of framed 


It was a stone mansion of elegant form and 
structure, surrounded by a large garden, 
hedged with cedar, and shaded with magnifi- 
cent trees. Climbing roses and honey-suckle 
festooned the pillars of the portico and re- 
lieved the sombre hue of the dark stone, while 
the gigantic poplars threw round it an air of 
patrician soberness, The walks and hedges 
and fountains were fashioned after the true 
English model, and there was nothing to mar 
the symmetrical perfection of the whole. 
Nathan smiled faintly at my looks of amaze- 
ment, and then I thought I knew why he had 
brought me with him, 

Iam an artist. I say it boldly, for I believe 
that God made me an artist, with a soul 
specially tuned to all the instincts of artist 
life. True, I am all untutored, undeveloped, 
as the spiritualists call it, yet I feel all the 
power within, that Raphael might have felt at 
my stage of development. How dull and te- 
dious to me were the shipping lists and ledgers 
of our counting room, while a thrifty tree, a 
silver ripple on the brook, a rugged cliff, or a 
full-rigged ship, anything that I could paint, 
was a real treasure to me! 

But I was poor, and my companions knew, 
for I never had any secrets from the world, that 
I was struggling on in this great work-house, 
to get the means to study my art. Nathan 
knew all this, so I guessed this was why he 
brought me with him to Glenburn. I was 
partly right, though he declared that he was 
wholly selfish in the matter, since he wanted 
pictures of the brown cottage and this fine 
country seat. I was no less grateful to my 
friend, but was somewhat surprised to find 
that he cared for such things. 

“ There can scarcely be a finer view than 
from this point,” I suggested. 

“TI think not,” he replied; “ but get ina 
glimpse of the churches if you can.” 

I favored his whim, as the picturesqueness of 
the companion churches would lend an added 
charm to the picture. While we pondered, 
studying the many attractive points of the 
scene, a carriage rolled from the avenue and 
approached us. Nathan stepped back as ifto . 
avoid notice, while I watched its approach, 
and secretly resolved to add this aristocratic 
carriage to my sketch. As it passed us, a 
lady looked out. That fair face haunted me, 
with its paleness and sorrow, and those 
strange, meaning eyes. There were years of 
long and patient suffering in those deep, earn- 
est eyes, such a look as we sometimes meet, 
that falls upon our spirit like a nightmare, 
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that we cannot shake off; not with terror, but 
a sad pity which we know is helpless to aid 
that silent sorrow. 

1 think I heard a faint groan as the carriage 
passed us, and the next moment the sharp 
voicé of a woman commanded the driver to 
turn back. As they repassed us, I thought 
that Nathan made an eager gesture to rush 
toward the carriage, and looking round I saw 
that his face was ashy pale, he tottered to- 
wards a tree, sank down and pulled his hat 
quite over his face, The only words I distin- 
guished were, “God of mercy, help us!” 

“ The plot thickens,” I thought, and stepped 
forward to offer Nathan assistance in reach- 
ing the hotel, but he rose up himself, replaced 
his hat, and said: 

“Come, Tom, let’s go back.” 

He tried to smile, as if to convince me that 
nothing had disturbed him, but the smile be- 
came a look of piteous entreaty, and he added, 
hastily: 

“Don’t speak of it. I'll tell you all about 
it, sometime. When can you make the 
sketch ?” 

“In the morning, unless you can stay a day 
longer, and have it made with such a shade 
as this upon the landscape.” 

The sun was most down, and burnished the 
windows of the white meeting-house with a 
flood of golden light, throwing a dark shade 
ever the whole cathedral, and casting long 
shadows from the poplars and elms with rare 
richness across the garden and greensward. 
It was aebewitching subject for a painter to 
linger over. 

“ Choose your own time,” he replied. “My 
business will keep me here a day or two 
longer.” 

We walked in silence to the hotel. ‘I went 
in and ordered supper, but Nathan continued 
his walk alone. Half an hour later I looked 
towards the hill of the companion churches, 
and saw, standing still and stately upon the 
knoll between them, a titanic human figure, 
strongly defined against the amber sky *of 
sunset. It was Nathan Morse. His back 
was towards me, and I think that he was 
looking down upon the stone mansion we had 
just left. Half an hour, three quarters passed 
away; the lamps were lighted in the low 
parlor, supper was brought in. I looked 
again from the window, and there in the sum- 
mer gloaming, like some steadfast statue, still 
stood the form of Nathan Morse. 
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CHAPTER 


OLD &ATORIES. 


I THOVGHT at first that I would g0 out to 
the sacred hill and join my friend , fearing that 
evil spirits might lead him into harm; but 
changing my mind, requested my landlady to 
keep the toast hot, took up an odd volume of 
the Wandering Jew that lay there, and waited, 
Nathan came in very soon, looking more like 
himself, only his eyes were somewhat ved, and 
his countenance haggard. 

“ Not supped yet, Tom?” His voice was 
clear and cheerftil. 

“Tam too social to eat alone,” I replied, 
gaily, “ my appetite positively demands com- 
pany at meal time. Bring in the tea, Mistress 
Richards.” 

He ate well, and I began to hope from 
these auspices that my curiosity’ would soon 
be gratified. 

“ Who did you say owns this palatial dwell- 
ing, Nathan ?” 

“ Deacon Clary lives there,” he said, very 
laconically. 

We drank tea in silence, and hoping much 
rom the influence of the hyson, I soon made 
another attempt. 

“ Are those two churches rivals, Nat?” 

“ Ah, yes, yes,” starting from a reverie, “I 
did promise you that story. Perhaps you will 
not find much to interest you in their history, 
but it is so closely connected with my own 
life, and all my hopes, and memories, and dis- 
appointments, that I cannot look upon that 
hill without feeling my whole being stirred 
like a volcano. 

“ With devotion ?” I asked. 

“ With irrepressible rage and revenge!” 

“Why, Nathan! I am not affected so. I 
think I scarcely ever saw a more peaceful 
scene than that smooth, green slope where 
the village people go up to worship. My 
thoughts are irresistibly led into a calm, devo- 
tional channel, while yours are directed in 
quite the opposite way. Well, well, go on.” 
I saw that my levity displeased him. 

“Yes, they are rivals, Tom, and if there is 
any meekness and religion in Glenburn, I 
think it will be found on Sunday in the low, 
white church; the pomp and aristocracy wor- 
ship at the cathedral.” 

“ Baptist ?” 

“No; Orthodox,” with intense sarcasm. 

“Perhaps Deacon Clary had a hand in ge 
ting up the cathedral ?” 

“ Perhaps so.” 
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“Perhaps he built it for an offering of peace 
and good will toward men.” 

“Perhaps. God knows. But hark ye, 
Tom, mark itall over the world, where costly 
churches are raised, and great deeds done in 
thename of religion, it is oftener pride than 
piety that lays the corner stone. I know you 
will say, ‘judge not;’ but there is another 
text that will somstimes come to the memory 
of Charity herself, ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them ?” 

Boniface came in, and seeing that we had 
finished our toast, ventured to hint at some- 
thing cheery in the cellar, which he could re- 
commend, having tried it. 

“Thank you, my good host,” said Nathan; 
“but we are cold water boys.” 


We took a cigar, and Nathan asked if Dea- 
con Clary was about home. 

“Wal, yes, I guess he is. Want ter see 
him, I spose ?” 

“Do you know whether he spends his time 
at the store ?” 

“Wal, yes, I rayther guess so; business 
sorter dull at the shipyard now. Deacon’s 


“Thaveseen him. Has he much of a family 
to leave his large property to?” 

“Wal, yes—that is—no. Wife died twenty 
odd years ago. Two boys died afterwards; 
three girls married, one ter home—sickly, 
tome say consumptive, but I rayther guess 
not—takes arter her mother, who was a puny 
litle thing; but everybody liked her. Folks 
say the deacon’s kinder runnin’ down—don’t 
know how ‘tis—rayther guess he’d better sell 
hismeetin’-house! Ha, ha, ha!” 

Nathan fell into a reverie, and our Yankee 
entertainer, having failed to ascertain our 
business, and finding us rather taciturn, placed 
sfresh candle upon the table and retired. 

“Old Richards does not recognize me,” 
said Nathan, when his heavy footsteps died 
away. “Are you sleepy, Tom? I feel like 
talking over those old times to-night, if you 
Would care to hear them.” 

“Care to hear them! As though I hadn’t 
dying wih curionity for the last three 

He omiled languidly, and tossed his cigar 
outof the window. I elevated my feet to the 
Window casement, and snuffed the candle ; but 
‘deeper shadow settled down upon Nathan’s 
face as he began his tale. 


“Those roses, Tom,” pointing to the roses 
that grew by the little brown house, which he 
had carefully placed in a pitcher of water, 
“those roses have made me strangely child- 
ish. I feel lonely, Tom, as though I had no 
friends in thetworld; and to-night, after I left 
you, I went up on the hill, and I really 
thought it would be a very pleasant thing to 
die and be laid to rest down there in the 
church-yard. I never feelso when I am in 
the store, and I don’t know what ails me. 
Perhaps it is the influence of all those old as- 
sociations ; the rush of old memories oppresses 
me, and makes me feel alone and lonely, I 
feel that I have nothing to live for or care 
for.” 

“You need a home, Nat,” I ventured to 
suggest, for I was pained at his sadness. 
“You really ought to have a nice home of 
your own, and then you wouldn’t be so pos- 
sessed with these blue devils.” 

He shook his head, and went on. “My 
earliest recollections are of walking between 
my parents to the little white church on the 
hill, dressed in a new rig of plaid shirt frock 
and white trousers. I think it was the pride 
engendered by the nice new suit of clothes, 
which stamped this trivial circumstance so 
firmly on my mind. The inside of that house, 
the hard old preacher, the bald-headed old 
men, scattered over the house—there were 
eight bald heads, for I counted them every 
Sunday—the Clarys in the front pew, are all 
as plain tomy memory as the incidents of to- 
day. Our seat was in a wing pew, and com- 
manded a view of the entire house, a situation 
highly gratifying to a child of five, who 
sometimes wearied of foilowing the pro- 
found arguments of a learned discourse up to 
ffifteenthly,’ ‘lastly,’ and ‘ finally, my breth- 
ren,’ and who took intense pleasure in watch- 
ing the manceuvres of roguish little folks, and 
the vain efforts of sleepy big folks to keep 
their eyes wide open. 

“The Clarys sat in the front pew that faced 
the pulpit. There were tive children in that 
pew then, afterwards there were six. The 
deacon was a slender man, pale and thin fea- 
tured, with a wide mouth, and lips drawn 
stiffly and tightly over his prominent front 
teeth. I used to watch his face to see if his 
features ever moved or changed; but his 
lips never unclosed through the long sermon. 
I describe him as he seemed to me then, a boy 
of five, and tell you the points that interested 
me then. He always followed his family inte 
church, because other men preceded theirs, I 
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suppose, and when the door opened, and Mrs. 
Clary appeared, I would to myself, 
‘ Now Helen will come next, then Augusta, 
now Laura, now James and Columbia, 
now the deacon” That was the unchanged 
order of their entrance into church; then my 
mind would linger upon the deacon’s move- 
ments, and I would anticipate each action un- 
til he was finally settled for the morning. At 
the door he removed his hat, walked solemnly 
through the aisle, entered the open door of 
his pew, placed his hat on the seat in front, 
set his cane in the corner, placed his gloves in 
kis hat, then closed the door of the pew and 
sat down, took out his snowy kerchief and 
wiped his brow, placed his left leg over the 
right, fixed his eyes on the pulpit, and never 
stirred until the benediction. Others rose at 

‘ prayer time, and during singing; the deacon 
closed his eyes during prayer, and that was 
the only perceptible change in his demeanor 
through the entire service. 

“T was a restless little fellow, and this stern 
method, and strong repose of muscle, made a 
deep impression upon my young mind. Every 
Sabbath I watched that same unchanged pan- 
tomime, and wondered why he did not forget 
the order of his movements, and sometimes 
‘set down his cane before he did his hat, or 
eross his legs before he wiped his face. No 
such irregularity ever occurred, and his fixed 
immobility was as wonderful to my active 
mind as it was painful to my restless limbs. 

“ After the deacon was fairly fixed I would 
spend the next half hour watching the face of 
the young Clarys, and tracing the close resem- 
blance between Augustus and Helen, and 
their father, who had long faces and cold blue 
eyes, while the others were less sallow, and 
round favored like the mother. . 

“That mother! All through the long ser- 
mon my eyes would turn again and again to 
the sweet countenance of Mrs. Clary. Her 
face was thin and pale, and her gray eyes 
drooped heavily now and then as if some 
heavy sorrow was pressing her life out; but 
there was patience and submission in every 
lineament of her delicate features. She never 
frowned, not even when her younger children 
exchanged whispers or roguish pinches; but 
a grave, loving glance, upon the offenders, 
would quell all improprieties of conduct. I 
think she loved her husband; but his cold, un- 
loving temper and constitutional hardness and 
harshness chilled her to death. She never 
got up after Grace came into the world, 
though nobody could tell why she drooped. 


tures who need a fond, cherishing affection to 
rest upon, to whom love and fondness are as 
essential as sunshine to rosebuds, and without 
which they must fade and die. 

“He was a man who considered a family 
conducive to distinction and consequence, and 
valued his wife as a part of his establishment, 
and quite a necessary companion for the early 
days of his sons. If there was anything that 
he loved in this establishment it was his eldest 
son Augustus, who promised to become 
worthy successor to his worthy parent. 

“ He never seemed to miss his wife when 
she died. She had lived as long as she was 
necessary to the comfort of her sons, and all 
must die. They said she seemed glad to die, 
only she grieved to leave her babe, little 
Grace.” 

I was not mistaken. Nathan’s voice hada 
deeply tender modulation as it lingered upon 
the words “little Grace,” so I ventured to 
inquire: 

“ That was the one I saw to-night?” 

“Yes. She is like her mother, poor Grace; 
but we will not speak of her.” , 

I was disappointed, for young artists are 
proverbially given to ce, and I was not 
sufficiently an exception to disavow my ex- 
treme curiosity to know this strange romance 
of my strange friend Nathan. But I knew 
his humor well enough to let him take his own 
way in telling me the story, for I very well 
knew that to betray undue curiosity would 
only defeat my own desires upon the subject, 
so I inquired how the deacon had amassed 
such wealth, and what was the extent of his 
resources. 

“ He inherited from his father a vast prop- 
erty, and a constitution eminently adapted to 
the acquisition of wealth, so that at twenty- 
five he was well able to build that stone man- 
sion we have seen, and he married soon after. 
His father left him a large interest in the West 
Indies, in the sugar trade ; I think he was sole 
proprietor of an extensive plantation in Cuba. 
But the deacon himself commenced a busi- 
ness here in ship building. I will take you 
down to the shipyard to-morrow; it is not so 
flourishing as it was a dozen years ago. He 
had a method of transacting business, not ul- 
common among country nabobs, of hiring & 
great many workmen and keeping all his 
money to himself—a theory which very char 
itable people vulgarly call ‘face grinding.’ 
His grindstone was that large store down 
yonder. It was a principle with him, a part 
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of his orthodoxy, in fact, not to pay his hands 
money. I once heard him say to a poor man 
who presumed to expostulate with him upon 
this tyranny : 

“It’s no use, friend, no use talking. Poor 
folks waste money, and I cannot have my 
money wasted. If you want anything, go to 
mystore and get it, and if It is not there, tell 
my son to order it from Boston. My father 
wasa poor man once, but he knew how to 
take care of his money, and so got rich, and 
you might do the same if you were prudent.’ 

“He thought it was necessary for him to 
take personal charge of the financial interests 
of these extravagant working men who were 
poor because they were not saving of their 
money. Poor slaves! Little money they had 
tosave indeed. So those who were too poor 
to get away from his clutches worked on in 
the mill or the shipyard for a stipulated price 
of so many dollars per month, and took their 
pay out of the store at an advance price of 
forty or fifty per cent. in the deacon’s favor. 
Ifthe poor fellows had families, they soon got 
in debt, and then their employer displays 
his religious proclivities by admonishing his 
debtors of the sin of defrauding the righteous 
of their just dues, and coming to the Lord’s 
table with un@&shen hands— meaning the 
tin of debt—and such cant. You will under- 
ttand the system of oppression better after 
you ride round the shipyard and the suburbs 
ofthe village, and see the dens of wretched- 
tess he has planted. ‘By their fruits ye shall 
know them.’ Yet Deacon Clary thinks him- 
tlf a pious man, and expeets to go to a hea- 
ven where there will be no wicked debtors.” 

Thad never had such a picture of tyranny 
sd oppression presented so vividly to my 
mind before, except in dark stories of romance, 
Where priestly sanctity wrought deeds of hor- 
terunder the cloak of religion, and I was 
Towed to passionate indignation. I shook 
my fist menacingly in Nathan’s face, as 
a he had been the Pharisee of whom he 


“Don’t you believe in everlasting torment, 
Nathan Morse? Where are God’s bolts of 
Vengeance, that this man can live in pious 

all his days, wringing the life-blood 
from hundreds of human hearts, and selling it 
for gold to pamper his pride ?” 
took my pugnacious fist and smiled, 
Metatimy furious passion, but at his own 
thoughts, a smile of. deep, mysterious 
meaning; but he replied in a light strain, as 
calm my emotion: 


“Do not be worried, my dear Tom, with re- 
gard to my religious tenets. I believe I am 
quite orthodox in my creed, and I believe with 
you, that every man shall be judged accord- 
ing to his works, Yet high-handed hypocrisy 
and oppression sometimes has its reward even 
in this world, and Deacon Clary may die a 
humbled man.” 

I would have refuted the idea that any pun- 
ishment in this world were sufficient to atone 
for the misery that he had imposed upon the 
hundreds of poor wretches in his power; but 
Nathan spoke with such a tone of prophetic 
meaning that I rather waited for him to ex- 
plain this seeming insinuation. He did not 
explain it, however, and utterly disregarded 
a strong hint on my part to do so; but went 
on to speak of other matters, which belong 
properly to the next chapter. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE BITTER CUP. 


“You are wondering what all this has to 
do with the two churches, Tom. But if your 
patience is sufficiently elastic to carry you 
through a detail of my own family affairs and 
fortunes, you will learn all in good time. 

“You and the other boys in the store have 
thought me stern. I inherit the hardness of 
my bearing and the hardiness of my frame 
from my mother, who was of Scottish descent, 
but my father was an open-hearted, frank- 
looking Yankee citizen, of an impulsive, trust- 
ing temperament and benevolent disposition, 
which expanded widely in his religious life. 
He was in fact the other deacon of the church 
at Glenburn; and if I were commanded to 
produce two extremes of the genus homo, I 
would point to Deacon Clary and Deacon 
Morse. I do not think there could be an emo- 
tion or idea in common with them. My father 
was poor, trusting and generous, Deacon 
Clary, crafty, sordid and self-sufficient. 

“ My father married at the age of twenty- 
three, and went to live in the brown house by 
the brook, which, with twenty acres of excel- 
lent land, was the property of his uncle, John 
Morse. He bought this place, as most young 
farmers were accustomed to do, upon credit, 
securing the creditor with a mortgage on the 
property. I would not run such risks, but he 
was young and sanguine, and Uncle John 
was a good, generous man, and was not wil- 
ling to take the security; but my father in- 
sisted upon it, so the papers were drawn up 
in due form. , 
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“Time passed on. I made my debut into 
this world of sin and sorrow to the joy of my 
parents and to my own misery. Everything 
seemed prosperous to our life-boat; and with 
my father’s industry, and my good mother’s 
helpful frugality, there seemed no reason why 
we should not soon be in easy and indepen- 
dent circumstances. 

“My father had paid Uncle John two thou- 
sand dollars towards the place, and but five 
hundred yet remained due. True, the pay- 
ments were not always paid exactly as they 
fell due, but no one thought of that. I think 
there was some serious talk about calling the 
remaining debt but three hundred, if paid 
within a year, as Uncle John wanted to make 
out some money before this last payment fell 
due. He had met with some losses in ship- 
ping that year, and before this matter was 
settled, he took a fever and died. My father 
was with him to the last, and took the fever, 
which brought him very near the tomb. This 
was in the spring of my seventeenth year, 
just the time of the spring farming. I was 
watching over my sick father, and so our 
work was entirely neglected. 

“Father was convalescent when Uncle 


John’s affuirs were settled. Deacon Clary 
brought forward accounts that swallowed up 
the remnant of the estate, including my fath- 
ex’s notes. There was a hundred dollars due 
in December of that year. How we paid it, I 
can scarcely tell, but I remember many a 
meal of mush and molasses—and the best cow 
was sold. The cow was mother’s own, which 
she bought with the butter and cheese she 
made. 

“In this settlement of Uncle John’s affairs, 
there were some papers relative to the ship- 
ping and the Clary accounts which touched a 
tender point of the law, and after some fluc- 
tuations, the law slid a handsome little prop- 
erty into the hands of Deacon Clary, that 
some bold people said belonged to Aunt Sally, 
Unele John’s wife. I was young then, and 
did not understand the intricacies very clear- 
ly, but I remember that my father was deeply 
moved, and said some things that feflected 
strongly upon Deacon Clary'’s probity and 
justice—something about devouring widows’ 
houses, which double-tongued rumor soon 
brought to the ears of this worthy saint, who 
was highly indignant at the gross ignorance 
of a man that did not know that law was jus- 
tice, and highly incensed that his brother 
should accuse him of injustice; and at last felt 
it his duty to take measures against my father 


for slander, with a view to his expulsion from 
the church. 

“Owing to a bold diversity of opinion 
among the members, my father was 
and the deacon very wrathful—if wrath and 
anger can rest in the bosom of a rich deacon, 
This breach in the staid old church gradually 
widened, for my gentle father became sud- 
denly obstinate, and refused to retract his ac- 
cusation of the deacon’s dishonesty; subtle 
broils ensued, and finally the Clary faction 
seceded and built the cathedral. 

“ This famous edifice was long in building, 
and engrossed the thoughts of the entire com- 
munity, and party fires burned flercer. At 
last the bell was hung amidst much royster- 
ing applause, but the deacon did not join in the 
raptures of his miserable minions. His eldest 
son, whom he had just taken into partnership, 
lay moaning with a fierce fevér, and the wild 
clamor which responded to the first notes of 
the cathedral bell, was unheeded by the anx- 
ious parent, who sat by the bedside of his un- 
conscious son. All night he had sat there, 
stern and silent but ghastly pale and haggard; 
all day he never left the darkened room, and 
midnight found him again a silent watcher by 
that couch. 

“That night the whole ville was aroused 
and alarmed by the strange tones of the ca- 
thedral bell, which fell with a heavy, irregular 
tolling upon the stillness of the midnight, 
The new church was instantly searched, but 
no trace of any person could be found; yet I 
presume there are people in the village who 
will tell you there was a suffocating odor of 
brimstone in the belfry. But all this is quite 
plausible; and there were sad rogues enough 
on board the vessels, whose brains were quite 
fertile eaough, and whose limbs were agile 
enough, to carry out this nefarious plot. That 
night Augustus Clary died. 

“Deacon Clary looked very haggard and 
stern for many weeks, and there were sub- 
dued whispers when he passed by about the 
church quarrel, new church, midnight knell, 
and the death of his son. But he was a rich 
man, and such things were easily forgotten. 

“Of course the white church falled, after 
smart new minister came to the cathedral. 
Now and then a charity preacher came to 
preach to us, but the prayer-meetings were 
faithfully continued, and the devout souls 
used to think that, God came more freely into 

the little vestry after Deacon Clary left us 
He had always presided at those prayer-meet- 
ings when the preacher was absent. But the 
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year after this secession, my father occupied 
his place. I can see him now, as he used to 
stand in that vestry desk, and read some com- 
forting chapter"Yrom the Word, with a look on 
his mild countenance like that which St. John 
might have worn after his vigils at Patmos. 
His hair began to silver about his temples 
then, and he stooped slightly. 

“Little Grace Clary sometimes stole into 
those prayer-meetings and sat beside my 
mother. The other Clary girls had grown up 
rode, fashionable girls, and spent their time 
away from home—summers at Newport and 
Magara, and their winters at New York. 
The other boy was a rude, vagabond fellow, 
who fell an early victim to dissolute habits of 
intemperance and debauchery.” 

“Then you became intimate with Grace at 
the prayer-meetings ?” I ventured to inquire. 

“Yes,n0. Do you suppose she is ill, Tom? 
Mereiful Heaven! to think of that groan. O 
Tom!” 

His emotions overpowered him, and he 
leaned his head upon the table. A deep, 


agonizing groan burst from his overcharged 
breast; but he was soon himself again, and 


ther taking a few hasty turns across the 
toom, seated himself calmly, and resumed his 


narrative. “4 


CHAPTER V. 


ROMANCE, 


“Don’r mind my childish folly to-night, 
Tom; you will never see it again. I will 
hasten on with the tale, for it is ten o’clock.” 

“Never mind that, Nate; the night is bet- 
ter than the day for fairies, witches, romance 
and old stories.” 

Pen you are only a moonstruck boy yet, 


There was a slight tegderness in his tone. 
I wonder to this day why Nathan Morse chose 
me for his confidant. I believe he never told 
this tale but once in all his life. 

“There is little more to tell you, Tom,” he 
a length continued. “Another year came 
found, and my father grew feebler. He was 
Prematurely old. This year another two 
hundred fell due to Deacon Clary. It was a 

biting season, no money, no trade. All 

our farm stock would not bring a hundred, 

for'we now had only a horse and cow. You 

Can guess the result. It came, a foreclosure, 
= Wwe were penniless ! 

That night my father came home very 

Pale and patient. He told us calmly how he 
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had pleaded with his relentless creditor for an 
extension of time, and how he was met with 
a grim, remorseless, triumphant refusal. 

“My mother was a stoic, she uttered no 
complaint, but looked anxiously and often to- 
wards my father. I think that she cared little 
for the loss of our all, in her deeper feeling for 
his disappointment. 

“That night he read with a feeble, weary 
voice, the fourteenth chapter of John, and the 
Psalm, “ The Lord is my Shepherd.” He re- 
tired early, and the house was still at an early 
hour. 

“Tom, I can scarcely tell you the rest. 
My mother called me at midnight, and sent 
me for the physician; but my father died be- 
fore I returned, and my mother never spoke 
again. She breathed her last the evening of 
the next day. 

“The night my father died the cathedral 
bell again gave out that wild, irregular tolling. 
The funeral procession went out from the 
white church; but Deacon Clary was not 
there. 

“I never wept, but I vowed above the un- 
buried clay of my murdered parents to be 
their avenger. And my time has come! 


“The night after the burial, I went alone to 
the new made grave, and there renewed my 
vow. While I sat there, wrapt in a stony an- 
guish, a gentle touch roused me, and looking 
up, the little white-robed figure of Grace 
Clary stood, statue-like, in the moonlight with 
her small hand on my shoulder. Her face was 
very pale, and so much touching pity lay in 
her mild eyes, and on her quivering lips, that 
I leaned my head against her white garments 
and wept. Her gentle hand wandered over 
my brow and dishevelled hair, and lay warm 
and loving in my heart. I drew her little 
hand to my lips and clasped it convulsively 
in both of mine. 1 had no one else to care for 
me, and told her so, and she told me that she 
always loved me, and always should, and we 
sat there an hour with arms twined about 
each other, my guardian angel and I, till my 
grief was calmer, and a new hope stole into 
my soul, such a strange, fantastic hope, as 
boys, only boys, would dare to indulge. 

“I went to work in the village, not for 
Deacon’ Clary, but for a kind farmer. That 
winter I sometimes met fittle Grace at prayer- 
meeting, and walked round her way home 
when no one was with her. These rare, de- 
licious meetings, Tom, are the oases in my 
desert life. They have cheered me all the 
way along, through this friendless world, and 
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I cannot recall them to-night without a thrill 

of rapture that I was not conscious of then. 

Twice I clasped her in my arms and kissed 

her pure lips, and she has ever since been a 

sacred being to me. Angels might have en- 

vied our pure affection, and I .believe they 

did.” 

“* We loved with a love that was more than love, 
I and my Annabel Lee; 

With a love the winged seraphs of heaven 

Coveted her and me.’” 

I recited these rhapsodical lines in a strain 
suitably solemn, and was pleased to see that 
the inspiration upon Nathan’s face did not 
turn to harshness again. 

“Did her father ever find it out?” I 
inquired. 

His face grew frightfully dark at the ques- 
tion, and his voice was husky as he replied: 

“Yes, he knew it. He will think of it in 
the realms of the damned! Companion dey- 
ils will taunt him with that night’s work. He 
will think of it to all eternity. 

“ We were standing behind the cedar hedge. 
I was going away, and that evening was bid- 


_ ding her good-by. She had yielded her slight 


form to my embrace, and stood with her face 
hid against my breast, while my arms were 
closed around her, and I was eagerly de- 
manding of her those rash vows which love 
imposes. 

“*You will always love me, Grace, no mat- 
ter who seeks your hand ?’ 

“* Always, Nathan,’ she said, far too calmly 
to suit my passionate mood. 

“*Tf your father should command you to 
marry another, Grace ?’ 

“*T should disobey him, Nathan. I ‘would 
die, first.’ 

“ Just then we were suddenly parted by 
violent hands, and a blow felled me to the 
earth; but not before I saw her demon father 
strike that angel girl on her soft cheek and 
neck.” 

“ By Heaven, Nate! And you have let him 
live on the same planet with you ever since!” 

My fury calmed his ire, and he said, “ Spok- 
en like the foolish boy youare, Tom. I could 
have shot him; but neither Grace nor I would 
have been the happier for it. There is an in- 
convenience often results from fierce young 
men shooting rich old ones, which I did not 
care to risk. It was midnight when I awoke 
and crawled home. 

“ No one but the deacon, Grace, and you 
and I know of that blow. And you must not 
think that I ever forgot it. 
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“I met the deacon next day, and looked 
into his face with an unshrinking gaze till his 
eyes sought the ground, and I think he under- 
stood me. I think he will thimk of it again.” 

“ And Grace ?” 

“Yes, Grace! She was kept a close pris- 
oner for a month in one little chamber; her 
father kept the key and carried her food to 
her. But the gardener brought me a little 
note from her one day before I went away; 
here it is.” 

Nathan took out his plethoric pocket-book, 
filled with all sorts of counting-room papers, 
unclosed an inner compartment, and took 
therefrom an envelope, from which he drew a 
little note and a ring of soft brown hair. He 
gave them to me. The note ran thus: 


“Dear NaTHAn :—I cannot see you again 
before I go, because I am shut up in my room, 
Father is very angry with us both; but I shall 
always think of you just the same till I die, 
and I hope you will not forget me. Nobody 
shall make me think ill of you, but yourself, 
Nathan, and I hope you will always be good. 
Perhaps it was wrong for us to do so, if it 
was we are punished for it, and if I never see 
you again, you may always know thatI never 
changed, and shall pray for you every night as 
long as I live. With much love, 

“ GRACE.” 


I swniled, innocently, of course, but he could 
not see why I smiled, so he coldly put up 
those mementoes of his love, and ceased 
speaking of Grace, nor could all my ingenuity 
induce him to talk of her again. My ques 
tions elicited short replies, and all the further 
information I got was the facts that he was 
twenty when he left Glenburn, and Grace was 
fourteen, that he went to P—— and worked 
his way from a low clerk in a petty grocery, 
up to his present statjon. 


FALLEN. 


ConTrary to all precedents in the annals 
of romance, whether in printed books or in 
silent hearts, Nathan Morse went quickly to 
bed, and snored. Pardon me, fair reader for 
admitting this vulgar episode into my sketch; 
but I write mere facts, and priding myself 
upon my truthfulness as a chronicler, and my 
accuracy and minuteness in all things apper 
taining to the hero of this tale, I cannot col- 
scientiously and honorably omit this fact—he 
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mored. Itis a vulgar and trivial circumstance 
jn itself; but how could I so well describe to 
you the tranquil and passive state of the mind 
of Nathan Moree, as to mention this incident ? 

I might affirm that he fell into a sweet and 
sound slumber, undisturbed by selfish dreams 
and mournful reflections; but it might occur 
to the incredulous reader that possibly I, 
Thomas Millions, was mistaken in regard to 
the state of my friend’s breast; but if I affirm 
that he snored, who can doubt that he slept 


Again my small critic may take exception 
that a man of so much feeling and sensibility 
should sleep at all under such agitating cir- 
cumstances. This would only evince a shal- 
lowness of judgment with respect to my 
critic's knowledge altogether unfavorable in a 
student of human nature, Highly wrought 
passion is always succeeded by a correspond- 
ing extreme of passivity, an indisputable re- 
action which is a law of our nature. _So the 
fierce ardor of Nathan’s disposition had ex- 

, pended itself, and during the succeeding re- 
action he fell into a tranquil sleep. 

In the morning Nathan Morse wore the old 

, familiar countenance of the head clerk of the 
counting-room of Gleck & Company. 

After breakfast I took my sketch-book and 
sauntered down to the brown cottage by the 
brook, and choosing a lively prospect from the 
hill, made a hasty sketch. I was well pleased 
with the subject, and resolved to do the pic- 
ture in oil and color it faithfully, as it lay in the 
bright huesof June. At ten I went back to the 
{anand found Nathan waiting forme with the 
horse already harnessed. He was careless 
and lively in his air, and said with assumed 
impatience : 


“Hurry up, Tom; I’ve been waiting for 
You this half hour.” 

I fancied a shade of recklessness in his 
demeanor. 

“Jump in, if you wantdo see Beelzebub’s 
prime minister this morning.” 

He gave Jess a smart toueh with the whip, 
and in a few moments drove up to a large 
Wooden store, with a large sign over the door 
with “David Clary” in gilt, and a black let- 
tered sign with “Post-office” over the 
window. 

We hitched the horse and went quietly in. 
There were no loungers here, but a cold still- 
ness reigned. Through a glass door at the 
farther end of the building, we saw the rev- 
trend proprietor sitting at his desk. He had 
hot observed our entrance, and we had ample 


opportunity to study his face. He had much 
the look of Dombey in the illustrated edition 
of Dombey and Son. There were the same 
hard features and iron expression, and as I 
looked I thought, “This man will never re- 
pent; he has worn the sheep’s clothing so long 
to deceive others that he thinks he is a sheep 
himself; but the Shepherd knows.” 

He was old, with sparse gray iocks which 
he combed into a point over his bald brow. 
His cheeks were deeply furrowed, and there 
was a repulsive and suspicious look in his 
small blue eyes which were shaded by deep 
arches, and in the lines around his tightly shut 
mouth, A stiff, high collar, old-fashioned 
stock, and black broadcloth composed his 
principal attire. 

Nathan’s galety had disappeared, and he 
looked ten years older as he stood scanning 
his oldenemy. He turned toward me with a 
look hard enough for Clary’s own visage, and 
whispered: 

“ My time has come.” 

A step roused the old man, and he started 
nervously, but paused to put his papers in 
order, and lock his desk before he came for- 
ward. When he did come out, he wore an 
expression of such wrapt abstraction, that I 
doubted if he was fully aware of our 
presence. 

Nathan deigned a stiff “ good-morning,” but 
though I watched the old man narrowly, I de- 
tected no sign of response to his greeting. He 
seemed utterly oblivious of our existence, till 
Nathan, in a louder key than usual, informed 
him that he had the honor to be an agent of 
the house of Gleck & Company, and was the 
bearer of a letter to him from that firm. 

His hand shook as he took the letter, and 
his brow flushed vividly as he perused it; but 
I am certain that no muscle of his face re- 
laxed. Marble features could not be more in- 
flexible, till he folded the letter, returned it to 
the envelope, and his lips unclosed just enough 
to emit the words: 

“ Step into the office.” 

They went into the back room, and I sat 
down and watched them through the glass 
door. The old man spoke first, with the same 
stony features; but his fingers played nerv- 
ously with his kerchief. Then Nathan spoke 
earnestly a long time, and made a few signi- 
ficant gestures with his right hand, like those 
we use in laying down the case. 

Then the deacon’s face gathered a hopeless 
look of entreaty, and as he spoke his gestures 
indicated explanatory argument; but Nathan 
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rose to go, shook his head and gathered up 
his papers and opened the door. The old 
man suddenly became frantic in his entreat- 
fes, and seizing Nathan’s coat, eried: e 

“O, you must, you will! Think of it, and 
you will give me a chance to recover myself. 
It’s a hard case to let an honest man be ru- 
ined for want of a little more time.” 

Nathan was inflexible, and turned sternly 
towards the old man, and said in a voice of 
cold, pitiless meaning : 

“T shall settle this business before I leave, 
and in the meantime you will find an apposite 
allusion to your affairs in the fifth of Matthew, 
* Blessed are the merciful, for they shall ob- 
tain mercy.’” 

The door closed, the old man sunk helplessly 
down into his velvet chair, his eyes closed, 
and a deathly pallor came over his face. Na- 
than turned and looked at his fallen foe, with- 
out a shade of remorse. He had wrenched 
from his grasp his long-hoarded treasures. At 
that hour all the worldly estate of David Clary 
passed into the hands of Gleck & Company. 
Had he treasure in heaven? God knows 
Nathan Morse had no fiendish desire to lay 
crafty hands on that treasure; but I think he 
cherished the sophistry that men who pro- 
fessed to the world that they counted the 
goods of this world but dross and vanity, 
might well prove their sincerity by meekly 
giving up this world’s goods, and following 
the steps of their portionless Master. 

We rode down to the shipyard. Nathan 
was taciturn and icily moody, but I believe 
he was gloating over his revenge. About the 
shipyard was a scene of wretchedness that I 
had never before seen. The huts of the work- 
men were scattered round, and a few famished 
and naked children were feebly playing about. 
They did not play like healthy, rugged chil- 
dren, though the instincts of amusement were 
not wanting. Their voices were shrill and 

_ weak, their movements languid and weary, 
and their forms shrivelled. Faces of women 
appeared at the windows, but every trace of 
womanly spirit had long since departed their 
lineaments. 

Savage, brutal-looking men were lazily 
hewing in the yard, but there was little of 
manliness in their appearance. Tyranny and 
oppression had done its work well, and here 
were the fruits—ignorance, disease, famine 
and intemperance. 

Nathan stopped the horse and gazed 
around, and his face glowed with a new light. 
He was looking inte the future. 


“Poor wretches,” he exclaimed, “ you are 
at last avenged! There are better days com- 
ing!” Then turning to me he added, with 
fearful emphasis, “ My murdered parents are 
avenged !” 

As we rode back, he explained the process 
by which Clary had become involved in some 
grand speculation, which ruined thousands, 
His notes fell into the hands of Gleck & 
Company—perhaps Nathan could tell how— 
and now his destruction was complete. The 
proud, aristocratic David Clary was penniless, 
and Nathan Morse was avenged. There was 
a satisfied look on his face, not a wicked tri- 
umph; but I think that he was looking to s 
time when the miserable minions of Deacon 
Clary’s oppression should take their places 
among men, and know the meaning of that 
great boastful word, freedom. 


CHAPTER VII. 
BEHIND THE CEDARS. 


Soon after the sun began to descend to- 
wards the dark forest in the west, I took my 
sketch book and went alone tothe spot where . 
we had seen the white, patient face of Grace 
Clary. Nathan would not accompany me; he 
had scarcely spoken since our return from the 
interview with the old man; but took 
from my volubility behind a paper which 
never read, but gazed at intently whenever I 
was near. I walked slowly on towards the 
spacious gardens, admiring the proud, patri- 
cian taste which was all there was to admire 
in this hard old man. At the corner of the 
hedge was a little rustic gate, admitting to the 
winding walks, and shades, and arbor of the 
garden. I could but admire the fine, well- 
cut hedge of cedar. I had never seen euch an 
one before, so carefully kept and densely 
grown. I chose a magnificent view of the 
sombre old mansio®, and sat down beside the 
carriage road under the hedge. I sketched 
leisurely for an hour, when a soft step near 
roused me, and I looked up, but saw no one; 
but a low sobbing on the other side of the 
hedge went to my heart. 

I felt pained, but went on with my sketch- 
ing, praying that an over-ruling goodness 
might bring peace to this sorrow. Soon & 
slow step approached down the gravel walk, 
and I knew that this was Nathan, and hoped 
that he might pass on the other side of the 
hedge, thinking that such a circumstance 
might possibly alleviate the grief that was 
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sobbing there. The next minute I wished he 
had not done so, as it placed me in the very 
delicate position of listening to a delicate 
colloquy, which was commenced by Nathan. 
“Grace, Miss Clary, don’t go—pray don’t 
jeave me—I must speak with you!” in a sup- 


plicating tone. 
“No, Nathan, I must not! I promised my 
father that I would never see you again. 
Good-by. I shall always think of you just 
the same.” 

“Grace, my darling, you shall not go, un- 
jess you tell me that you never loved me; that 
you do not love me now; then I will go away 
from you, and never see you again.” 

“0,1 do, 1do,dear Nathan. Ialways shall 

love you; but my father never relents.” 
“#0, bless you, my precious darling, my own 
Grace! I have waited ten years to hear you 
say these words, and now,” his voice sunk to 
alow tone of invincible determination, “ men 
or devils shall not take you from me!” 

“No, no. I must go, indeed I must, 
Nathan.” 

The remonstrance was very feeble but earn- 
est, and at last yielded, as all feminine hearts 
must, to a strong, ruling, deathless love, and 
Icould only distinguish an occasional word 
of the caressing tones, now and then a word 
of decision or a passionate epithet of endear- 
ment from Nathan, so I went on with my 
sketching. Once I heard Nathan say: 

“Is it right to let your father separate us, 
Grace? ‘ What God hath joined together—’ ” 

“‘Honor thy father and mother,’” said 
Grace. 

“Obey your parents in the Lord, only in 
the Lord, dear Grace.” 

The warm sophistry of love prevailed over 
the cold logic of the willing maiden. A long 
tilence was broken by the pleading voice of 
Grace, 

“Now let me go, dear Nathan; he will miss 
me.” 

“Not till you promise me, dearest.” The 
volee was very firm. “To-night, at ten, I 
Will meet you here, behind the cedars.” 

“I fear it is not right—” she began. 

“Not right to be happy all our life because 
yourfather had a groundless spite against 
mine? Itis wrong to submit to such base 

” 


“He is my father, Nathan.” 

“We are commanded to leave father and 
Mother,” he replied, solemnly. “Will you 
come to me, Grace ?” 

I did not hear the reply, but Nathan said: 


“ Come back, come back, Grace. Kiss me 
again, darling, and let me go down to the gate 
with you.” 

They went away together, and I went back 
to the inn to wait his return. I was prepared 
to see him come in half wild with delirious 
joy, and was vexed with surprise to see the 
old stony look on his face, cold and reticent. 

I showed him my sketch, which he seemed 
to admire, and carelessly asked from what 
point I took it. I intimated a point farthest 
from the cedar hedge, and as he was no artist, 
he did not detect the prevarication. 

He ordered supper and invited our host to 
take his tea with us, which he did, Mistress 
Richards presiding at the tea service. I was 
surprised to see him enter into familiar dis- 
course with the beery old man, for it seemed 
that the scene of the past hour must raise him 
out of the petty things of this life into the 
glorious Eden of love’s fancies, and I had 
made up my mind to spending a very quiet 
evening in his employ; but when he gradually 
led the thick-headed old man to speak of 
Deacon Clary and the white meeting-house, 
and its pastor, Mr. Rich, who lived over the 
hill by the churchyard, he said, and then drew 
him on to mention the political state of Glen- 
burn and the town officers—Deacon Clary was 
first selectman, and his open’ enemy, John 
Hanson, was town clerk—I begun to suspect 
there was a motive in the condescension of 
my friend. 

He ordered his horse to be brought imme- 
diately, and quieted the landlord’s astonish- 
ment by saying he was very fond of riding by 
moonlight. I was nursing my wrath at Na- 
than’s unnecessary secrecy, and resolving to 
punish him in some way, when he changed 
the current of my thoughts by asking me to 
ride with him. Half an hour brought us to a 
plain large farmhouse, where a large urchin 
was doing the last duties in the barnyard, put- 
ting up the bars. 

“Is Mr. Hanson at home?” 
inquired. 

“ He’s a-bed, sir.” 

“Call him up—on important business—no 
delay.” 

The old man soon appeared, breathing hard 
and yawning, and invited us in. Nathan 
went in and left me to mind the horse, but 
soon returned with a paper which he was try- 
ing to read by moonlight. Climbing in, he 
muttered: 

“It’s all right; but the old noodle was fast 
asleep when he did it. Just as well, he will 
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not remember it.” Then turning to me, and 
slapping me on the shoulder with a patroniz- 
ing air, said, “ Don’t be frightened, Tom, if I 
tell you something wonderful. I am to be 
married to-night.” 

He waited to see my look of blank amaze- 
ment; but I was just wicked enough to wish 
to tease him, and said: 

“T thought so. That’s the license.” 

“Confound you for a blockhead! I’m in 
earnest, and want you to be present at the 
ceremony.” 

“Yes, 1 know. Rich will marry you, ser- 
vices at half past ten, ceremony private, father 
opposed to the match, bride unwilling to dis- 
obey papa, lover urgent, overcomes her 
scruples, hastens their union, bridal party 
start from behind the cedar hedge.” 

Nathan grew white with consternation, and 
seized me fiercely by the collar, gasping 
out: 

“Tom, you listened !” 

“T really couldn’t help it.” 

“O, you couldn’t, could you ?” 

“Hush, Nathan! We have been good 
friends, and you will want my assistance to- 
night, and Iam so glad for your happiness 
and hers.” 

His head sank on his breast, and he seemed 
to regret his violence, and said: , 

“TI was foolish, Tom. But one does not 
like to have others looking on at his first love 
scene.” 

“T didn’t see you, Nate, the hedge was too 
thick.” 

He saw there was no help, so laughed with 
me. We drove up to the pastor’s door, and 
found the good man seated on the threshold. 
Nathan beckoned him to the carriage, and 
told him plainly and earnestly his situation. 
He had been an old friend and schoolmate of 
Nathan’s father, and spoke tenderly to his 
son, who convinced him that it was not only 
right, but a duty, that these two, loving each 
other so deathlessly, should be united, and the 
good man consented to be God’s agent in 
joining the hands of those whose hearts had 
long been one. 

I waited at the parsonage while Nathan 
went for his bride, and a few minutes past ten . 
they arrived at the door, and he bore her in 
his arms into the house. She was half faint- 
ing with emotion, but a sweet, calm look of 
peace wreathed her pale, beautiful lips, and 
when we gathered round her, and called her 
by the dear, new name, she sank sobbing into 


her husband’s arms. Nathan looked proud, 


happy, and defiant, as if all the world might 
combine against them now, in vain, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A BRIGHT ENDING. 


THe dismal thunder had been rumbling in 
the distance for an hour, when Nathan lifted 
his bride into the carriage again to carry her 
back to her father’s house—his no longer—but 
she was unwilling to leave him without his 
blessing, so their union was to be kept secret 
till they could make an effort to reconcile the 
old man. When Nathan entered the inn 
alone, the heavy storm had just burst, and he 
was drenched with rain. 

“She is safe!” he exclaimed, cheerfully, 
“The storm broke just as I came out of the 
garden, and the thunder prevented them from 
hearing the sound of the wheels. But she’s 
mine, Tom, mine forever!” 

The fearful fury of the storm made us both 
grave, for it seemed a dark omen for the bri- 
dal, and we listened silently, Nathan now and 
then muttering: 

“ None one can take her away.” 

Crash on crash! Peal on peal! The heay- 
ens seemed ablaze with the concurrent fires, 
and Nathan’s face grew very pale. Towards 
morning the storm abated. I never knew 
such a furious tempest. At the earliest dawn 
we looked abroad. Many trees were cleft, 
and strewed over the ground, fences in ruins, 
and the old cathedral was thrown to the 
ground. God had guided the bolts of wrath. 
We both stood in solemn awe, gazing at the 
ruined pile, and thought how He had said of 
old, “ Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

Nathan went to the store again at ten, but 
the old man was not there; his clerk said he 
was ill, so he went boldly to the mansion, 
Grace met him alone in the hall, and he 
clasped her to his heart and said, “ Dear 
wife,” then went to a long conference with 
the father. 

He told him all, and the old man shrieked 
with fury, and called down curses upon the 
head of kis child and her husband. When 
this fury had exhausted itself, and he lay feeble 
and helpless on the sofa, Nathan talked to him 
long and kindly. He forgave them at last, 
when Nathan told him that this might still be 
his home, and the world might never know 
that he did not give up his business freely 
his son-in-law. 

So it was settled, and Nathan and I west 
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peck to our counting-room ; but he returned 
tp Glenburn in a week, and was admitted as 

rof the firm soon after; but he spent 
his time at Glenburn to look after their in- 
terests there. 

Mrs. Morse is a very happy matron now, if 
one may judge by her happy, smiling eyes, 
and at my last visit to my friends, she proudly 
showed me a wee miniature of Nathan in a 
white long dress. 

I fear she was hurt at my indifference; but 
I don’t care for babies, and then I was looking 
stabeautiful landscape done in oil, by the 
utist, Tom Millions, who had studied in Italy. 
Over the marble mantel, hung a smaller pic- 
tureof a little cottage, and the original was 
mine; Nathan had that morning placed the 
deeds in my possession, and I was coming to 
Glenburn to live, too. The suburbs of this 
charming village were fast assuming a civil- 
ised. appearance under the humane manage- 
ment of the new master. 

On a pleasant day a white-haired old man, 
bent with age and sorrow, may be seen, 
slowly pacing the garden walks of Glenburn 
Hall, and a small, womanly figure sometimes 
tenderly supports his steps. 

One last duty remains to my patient reader, 
which, though it is very disagreeable to spoil 
the one little mystery of this simple tale, con- 
sence yet demands of me. I was vexed my- 
elf when it was unravelled for me. 

Thad strayed down to the wharves and 
dimbed on board the good ship Excelsior, just 
urived, and was looking over the water, when 
thecasual mention of the name of Deacon 
Cary drew my attention to a roguish young 
tailor, who began to tell a tale of the cathe- 
dral bell, It was he that had thrown this wild 
mystery over Glenburn, climbing into the 
belfry and escaping through the woods. 

“I meant to ring the old bell every tim® we 
came into port ; but thunder and lightning got 
the start of me, and sent the wicked old meet- 
inouse to—” 

The secret is out; but I never told it 

defore, 


PARTING. 
We parted in sadness, but spoke not of parting; 
Wetalked not of hopes that we both must resign; 
Lew not her eyes, and but one tear-drop starting 
Fell down on her hand as it trembled in mine. 
Tach felt that the past we could never recover, 
Each felt that the future no hope could restore ; 
She shuddered at wringing the heart of her lover, 
I dared not to say I must meet her no more. 
Cuarces Fexxo Horrman. 


MEXICAN FONDNESS FOR PETS. 

Ihave alluded in one of my former letters, 
to a beautiful characteristic of the Mexican 
ladies, their love and culture of the gorgeous 
flowers of their sunny clime. It seems to me 
that they have almost an equal passion for 
rearing the many-voiced and bright-plumaged 
birds of their country. Above nearly every 
balcony may be seen three or four cages sus- 
pended, filled with merry songsters. One por- 
tion of most of the markets of the city is de- 
voted to a sort of aviary, for the sale of birds. 
So, in many of the streets, the airis absolutely 
vocal with melody. I never shall forget my 
astonishment one morning, as I was out early, 
at seeing, directly in the street before me, 
what appeared at the moment to be nothing 
less than a small house made entirely of bird 
cages, each story filled with singing birds, ex- 
cept one, which was inhabited solely by an old 
rooster. The house was walking, though it 
was ten feet high, and half as wide and thick. 
How it was carried puzzled me not a little, 
for neither legs, arms nor head were visible. 
Upon reaching this aviary on two legs, I as- 
certained that it was borne by a small Indian 
girl, almost bent double under the weight. 
Soon several other walking houses followed, 
till the street was nearly full of them. These 
cage-carriers all took their way to the grand 
plaza, or the market near it, to dispose of their 
burdens. Immense numbers of these cages 
are manufactured in the suburbs, out of wick- 
er or cane, and sometimes quite tastefully or- 
namented. I certainly have never visited any 
place where the females exhibited so much 
love for flowers and birds as in the city of 
Mexico. Parrots of every color and species 
are as much domesticated in this city as cats, 
and far more mischievous, withal. They will 
climb upon every tangible object in the room, 
or upon the outsides of the houses. Some of 
them talk better Spanish than those around, 
who have, or ought to have, reflective facul- 
ties. But notwithstanding their gaudy plu- 
mage, their incessant chatter renders them 
perfect bores. Give me a good, fgithful dog, 
even an amiable, well-allianced tom-cat, ay, 
or a kitten is bearable, but from a parrot, and 
a Mexican parrot to boot, good heaven de- 
liver us!—Travels in Mezico. 


The wicked and sensual paft of the world 
are only concerned to find scope and room 
enough to wallow in; if they can but have it, 
whence they have it troubles not them; 
saying grace is no part of their meal. 
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THE QUAKER AND THE THIEF. 

A Quaker of exemplary character was dis- 
turbed at night by footsteps around his dwell- 
ing; and he arose from his bed, and cautiously 
opened a back door to reconnoitre. Close by 
was an out-house, and under it a cellar, near 
a window of which a man was busily engaged 
in receiving the contents of his pork barrel 
from another within the cellar. The old man 
approached and the man outside fied. He 
stepped up to the window and received the 
pieces of pork from the thief within, who after 
a little while asked his supposed accomplice 
in a whisper, “shall we take it all?” The 
owner of the pork said softly, “ Yes, take it 
all,” and the thief industriously handed up 
the balance through the window, and then 
came up himself. Imagine his consternation 
when instead of greeting his companion in 
crime, he was confronted by the Quaker, 
Both were astonished, for the thief proved to 
be a near neighbor of whom none would have 
suspected such conduct. He plead for mercy, 
begged the old man not to expose him, spoke 
of the necessities of poverty, and promised 
faithfully never to steal again. 

« If thou hadst asked me for meat,” said the 
old man, “it would have been given thee. I 
pity thy poverty and thy weakness, and esteem 
thy family. Thou art forgiven.” 

The thief was greatly rejoiced, and was 
about to depart when the old mansaid, “ take 
the pork, neighbor.” 

“No, no,” said the thief, “I don’t want the 
pork.” 

“Thy necessity was so great that it led thee 
to steal it. One halfof the pork thou must 
take with thee.” 

The thief insisted he could never eat a mor- 
sel of it. The thought of the crime would 
make it choke him. He begged the privilege 
of letting it alone. But the old man was in- 
exorable, and furnishing the thief with a bag, 
had half of the pork put therein, and laying it 
on his back sent him home with it. He met 
his neighbor daily many years afterwards, and 
their families visited together, but the matter 
was kept a Secret, and though in after time 
the circumstance was mentioned, the name of 
the delinquent was never known. The pun- 
ishment was severe and effectual. It was 
probably the first, it was certainly the last at- 
tempt to steal. , 

Had the man been arraigned before a court 
of justice, and imprisoned for a petty theft, 
how different might have been the result. 
His family disgraced, their peace destroyed, 
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the man’s eharacter ruined, and his spirit 
broken. Revenge, and not penitence, would 
have swayed his heart, the scorn of the world 
would have darkened his future, and in all 
probability he would have entered upon 
course of crime at which when the first offence 
was committed, his soul would have shudder- 
ed. And what would the owner of the pork 
have gained? Absolutely nothing. Kindness 
was the best punishment, for it saved while it 
punished ! 


ANECDOTE OF WASHINGTON, 

The Rev. Dr. Ely relates an interesting an- 
ecdote of Washington. It occurred during 
the general’s visit of 1789, at West Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Washington was standing on 
the bank of the Connecticut, waiting fora 
ferry boat. Dr. Ely says:—*“ Whilst I was 
gazing upon him, one of the postilions drove 
up, and dismounting and uncovering his head, 
said, in the most deferential manner, and with 
an expression of injured dignity: ‘ Your ex- 
cellency, as we were driving along, a little 
way back, we overtook a man with a loaded 
cart, who occupied the entireroad. I asked 
him to stop his team, that we might pass by. 
He declined. I then told him that it was 
President Washington’s chariot. He again 
refused, and said he would not stop, that he 
had as good a right to the road as George 
Washington had.’ The simple reply of Wash- 
ington to this was, ‘And so he had. The 
postilion, after a moment's look of wonder 
and astonishment of the condescension of the 
president of the United States, quietly put on 
his hat and again mounted his horse. I wateh- 
ed the cortege until it was out of sight; but 
my impressjon and memory of Washington 
are as vivid and distinct this moment as if] 
had seen the great man only yesterday.” 


ARTEMUS WAED ON AUTUMN. 

It is now the sweet, sad season of the year, 
gentle Ortum. My little daughter is singing 
an entirely new song, called “ Listen to the 
Mocking Bird.” Guess you haint got it 
in New York yet. She’s been singing it t ° 
me about all the time, day and night, for about 
four weeks. I think I’m going to like it. But 
I can’t tell until it has becum somewhat 
familiar to me. Yes, this is Ortum! Andis 
it not sad to think that the leaves, now 80 
beautiful and greea, will soon wither and fade? 
Isit not? Ill bet ’tis. 


WORTH. 


I know transplanted human worth 
Will bloom to profit otherwhere.—T ExNTSON. 
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THE MAY PARTY. 


BY MRS. 6. E. DAWES. 


ft has come at length—the blithesome May, 
‘And now to the woodland let us stray; 

Over the hill and over the dell, 

On the grassy knoll where the violets dwell, 
We'll roam with gladsome feet to-day, 

To find the first sweet flowers of May. 


‘Tis joy to breathe the fragrant air, 
And pluck the perfumed flowers rare ; 
We'll weave a wreath of the trailing vine, 
‘And fresh green leaves with its blossoms twine, 
And tying it fast with ribbons gay, 
sweet Bessie our Queen of Mat 
There's a lofty rock with moss o'ergrown, 
And this we'll make a royal throne: 
A tobe of white our queen shall wear, 
Anda flowery sceptre her hand shall bear; 
And she shall commence her glorious reign, 
With maids of honor a goodly train. 
0, such a courtly throng we'll be, 
For gallant knights shall bend the knee; 
And maidens fair to their sovereign bring 

| Thechoicest gifts of the early spring. 
0, never to-day shall smile, 1 ween, 
On subjects loved, a fairer queen. 
‘The sun is shining bright o'er all, 
Come every one from cottage and hall; 
Ne'doud of sorrow on our hearts’ clear sky, 
With merry songs the hours shall fly. 
Se let us now be up and away, 
For ‘tis come once more, the joyous May. 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


MY FIRST CASE. 
Alef from the Diary of an American Lawyer. 


BY F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


“ARE you the new gentleman, sir?” 

This was said by a pretty hazel-eyed little 
gil of twelve or thirteen years, looking tim- 
dip into my office door the day after I had 

, ‘ken possession of it, and was seated quite at 
my“easein my inn,” and wondering who 
Would first employ me; for I had just been 
admitted to practice, and my new office smelt 
fresh with paint and lime, fresh as I was my- 
self in my mew profession. 

“Bit, if you please*ma would like to make 
Your shirts.” 

Tiooked into the soft, gentle face of the 
Child With a stare of surprise. “ Shirts,” 
thought I'to myself, “I should be very happy 

8 


to have any considerate person make me 
shirts ; for I have but a pair in the world!” 

The idea of employing a shirt-maker sug- 
gested to my mind for the moment, ideas of 
opulence, comfort and greatness, that were 
strangers heretofore to my ambition. I was 
a poor young man. I had kept school to ed- 
ucate myself, and I had but two shirts, a few 
law-books, and three dollars and thirty cents 
in money, when I tacked on my office .door, 
three days previous to this visit of the little 
maid, a piece of tin on which a painter, prom- 
ising to take his pay “in law,” had inscribed 
in brass gilt which passed for gold, these 
words: 


MONTAGUE FITZ SMITH. 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


The idea therefore of having shirts made, 
or being supposed in a situation sufficiently 
distinguished in the world, to have shirts 
made, inspired me for the moment with lofty 
and ennobling ideas of the profession just ene 
tered upon by me. 

“ It is certainly a gentlemanly profession,” 
I mused; while the little miss waited for my 
answer, twirling her calico apron strings; 
“ those who follow it are evidently supposed 
by the community to wear shirts; and if they 
are supposed to wear them, they must have 
them. We lawyers are undoubtedly expected 
by the publie to be a eclean-shirted gentry. 
Certainly, my dear,” said I abruptly, after 
having reached this genteel conclusion; “ cer- 
tainly, I must have shirts.” 

“ Ma says she will make them very cheaply, 
and neat as can be, sir, She wanted me to 
come and ask you.” 4 

Here an idea struck me. Evidently this 
lady knows I haye but two shirts, or she 
would not have sent me. Perhaps I ought to 
look upon it as anything but a compliment. 
How could she know my necessities in the 
linen way so soon after my arrival in the 
village? 

My eyes now rested upon the face of the 
little girl, and I was struck with its quiet 
beauty. Her eyes were of the softest hazel, 
her brows delicately arched, her hair a rich 
brown, with a tinge of gold in the sunlight, 
and her lips-were as purely red as coral. Her 
figure was slight and graceful, and her whole 
appearance was that of high birth. Her 
countenance was uncommonly spiritual ard 
intelligent. I wondered that one so lovely 
should come on such an errand to me, until 
my eyes fell on her coarse garments, her torn 
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straw hat, and her small naked feet, the ex- 
quisite shape of which the dust of the way 
upon them could not conceal. 

She awakened an interest in me at once as 
I gazed; and seeing her blush and drop her 
eyes, and try to hide her feet by stooping a 
little, I felt that poverty which had reduced 
her to an errand girl, had not added to her its 
usual boldness. She was as modest as she was 
pretty. 

“Does your ma make shirts for a liveli- 
hood?” I asked respectfully; for beauty al- 
ways commands our homage. There is 
something regal in it even in rags, and we ir- 
resistibly recognize its claims to our respect. 
It is nonsense to say beauty is skin deep. It 
pervades the whole form where it is found. It 
is a harmonious and symmetrical blending of 
soul and body. It expresses itself in the tones 
of the voice, as well as in the rose on the 
cheek; in the glance of the eyes as well as in 
their color; in the step and air as well as in 
the shape of the limbs. 

“Yes, sir. Ma heard a new gentleman had 
come to town, and sent me over to know if 
she could make your shirts and do your sew- 
ing for you.” 

“Where does your ma live ?” I asked, feel- 
ing rather peculiar at the idea of being known 
as “the new gentleman,” and not exactly 
making up my mind whether to like it or not. 

“ Over in that small house, sir,” she an- 
swered, pointing to a humble white-washed 
dwelling peeping above a garden of rose- 
bushes and plum trees and lilacs, and situated 
at the foot of a green lane that led from the 
main street, nearly opposite my office. I had 
before noticed the secluded cottage half hid 
in roses, and could not help contrasting it with 
a large stone mansion with porticoes, wings, 
piazzas and a belvidere on the lofty roof, 
which crowned a commanding eminence half 
a mile beyond, and overlooking it and half 
the country. I had been imagining the com- 
parative happiness to be found beneath the 
two roofs; for,supposing the humble one to be 
the abode of some poor person, I had been 
told that the other was the stately residence 
of a wealthy land proprietor and retired man- 
ager of a raliroad company. His carriage 
and coachman in livery of blue. and silver, 
had driven past my office twice, and I had 
seen the face of the proprietor through the 
plate glass,a full, fleshy visage, with a haugh- 
. ty, lowering brow, and an avaricious pursing 


up of the lips; a face that I took a dislike to 
at once, 
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“Is your ma a widow ?” I asked, of the little 
maid. 

“ Yes, sir,” she answered, with a shadow 
like a summer cloud passing across her brow, 

“ Are you the only child ?” 

“Q, no, sir, I have a little brother who js 
lame, and stays all the time in the house and 
reads books, and my elder sister, Mary.” 

“ How old is Mary ?” I asked. 

“ Most eighteen, sir.” 

“ Most eighteen,” I repeated, at the mention 
of the bewitching number of feminine years, 
I felt awakened, immediately, a deeper inter- 
est in the widow. “The beauty of Mary, if 
it mbles her sister here,” thought I, “ must 
be s ing all I have met with. I resolved 
on the spot I would have two cotton shirts 
made with linen bosoms, though it took every 


brown copper of my $330. The idea of 
wearing a shirt that was made beneath the 
same roof with sweet seventeen, was enthusi- 
astic. Perhaps,” thought I, “the beautiful 
Mary may stitch the wristbands and collars 
with her own fair fingers.” 


“ Yes, she may make me two,” I answered, 
with desperate extravagance, considering the 
state of my finances, and that on Saturday 
night I should owe my suspicious and squint- 
eyed landlady for a week’s board, at $2 50 per 
week, washing included, I sleeping in my 


office by contract, “ Yes, my pretty miss— 
what did you say your name was ?” 

“TI didn’t say, sir; but it is Betty,” she 
answered, looking at me with a smile, as if she 
was made perfectly happy to hear me say 
« yes,” ° 

‘“ Tell your ma, Miss Betty, that I will have 
two shirts made.” 

“Thank you, sir.’ And she curtsied 
gratefully. 

“How much will it take?” I questioned; 
for I had never had a new garment of this de- 
scription to my recollection. . Till I was 
twenty-one (I was now four and twenty), I 
had my father’s cast off shirts remodelled by 
my mother to suit my slenderer proportions, 
my father being a fleshy man; and while I 
was reading my profession I had the same; 
but they were desperately bad; and so torn 
and patched, that I was continually haunted 
(for I had pride) with the fear that I might 
some unlucky day fall down in a fit, or be 
drowned, or meet with s6me other untoward 
misfortune, whereby the poverty of my ward- - 
robe would be exposed to the eyes of a coro- 
ner and his jury, and my memory and good 
name would be disgraced forever! This bor- 
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rible idea constantly haunted me. My grati- 
tude therefore was very great, when the 
widow of one of my uncles sent me—how 
these widows guess at a man’s destitution in 
this respect is a mystery to me—a pair of the 
dead man’s, with a note, suggesting the idea 
of Elijah and his mantle, and hoping that I 
would emulate my uncle’s virtues! (He was 


agrocer, and had the reputation of being ad- 
dicted to short weights and measures.) 
These two shirts were now my present stock 
jn this way. They had one virtue — they 
were linen; and my father’s had ever been 


cotton, 

“How much cloth will it take ?” I asked of 
the maiden. 

“Cloth, sir?” 

“T mean cotton. All goods are cloth to 
me,” I answered. 

“1 do not’ know, sir. Ma can tell.” 

“Very good. I willcall and see her after 
tea,” I answered. 

The pretty girl bowed, and went bounding 
off home as happy as a fawn, and as lightly 


and gracefully, to think she had succeeded in 
getting “the new gentleman” for a customer 
to her mother’s toil. 

After I had taken my supper at my board- 
ing house, I prepared my toilet with unusual 
care; but as I had but ¢he one suit of clothes 
I wore, I could not vary my usual appearance, 
save by more nicely arrahging my hair, brush- 
ing my pants and shoes, and passing my ker- 
chief round my hat till it shone like a var- 
nished surface. 

The evening was every way propitious. 
Thealr was soft and quiet ; the sunset had left 
amellow glow of mingled rose and orange in 
the sky; purple clouds hung above my head; 
the birds were singing their vesper hymns be- 
fore reposing in their leafy coverts; the cows 
\Went slowly homeward with heavy milk-bags, 
each knowing her master’s crib; youths and 
maidens walked together, enjoying the calm 
hour; in the doors sat the old citizen and his 
Wife, he smoking his evening pipe, and she 
Watching the passers-by; a bell was ringing 
from the Presbyterian church tower for a lec- 
ture; and the rattling stage was just entering 
the town and thundering towards the village 
post-office. 

Thad but one thought amid all this scene of 
‘closing day in a country town; it was the 
idea of the beauty of the unknown Mary. I 
hadalready imagined how she looked, with 
the face of her sister Betty matured by 
thought and feeling. 
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As I was about turning down the lane that 
led to the abide of the widow, I confess I felt 
many misgivings as to the enormous outlay of 
funds I was about to be guilty of, merely to 
gratify a—a what? an idea of a romantic na- 
ture! “ What if Miss Mary should be homely 
—plain as my landlady’s daughter Cyrentha— 
my $3 30 would be thrown away,” I said to 
myself. Besides my landlady had thrown out 
an ominous hint at supper, that she had to 
pay her rent on Monday, and she hoped 
“gentlemen” would remember the “poor 
widow, for her landlord was a mighty hard 
man; and if she didn’t pay dowii at the very 
minute, he’d ‘strain !” 

These reflections caused me to stop full in 
the entrance of the lane; and I had half made 
up my mind to save my money for my land- 
lady, and forego beauty and the two shirts, 
when the little maid Betty overtook me and 
spoke to me as frankly and prettily as if we 
were old friends. 

“ Good evening, sir. Are you going to oir 
house now ?” 


How could I say no to those coral lips and 
upraised eyes, looking up in my face so inno- 
cently beautiful ? , 

“ Yes, I am going there,” I responded, with 
desperate energy, but feeling that I was plac- 
ing my landlady in imminent peril on the en- 
suing Monday, from that “hard man,” her 
landlord. 

Betty tripped by my side and said her 
mother was very happy to get the sewing, and 
would be glad to see me. Near the gate we 
both had to jump out of the way, to escape 
the wheels of a gay chariot, in which were 
riding two ladies, extravagantly dressed. 
They passed us in a cloud of dust, yet I could 
see that both were homely, and one of them 
much younger than the other. 

“ Who are those, Miss Betty?” I asked, as 
they rolled up the lane. “They nodded to 
me, I thought.” 

“ They are Mrs. Colonel Compton and her 
daughter,” she answered, in a tone that had 
the key of dislike. 

I at once recognized the name as that of the 
rich proprietor of the stately mansion and 
twelve hundred acres of ground around it be- 
fore alluded to. 

Betty now opened the gate and led me to 
the door of the humble cottage. In the little 
entry sat a truly lady-like person in widow’s 
weeds, but with an air sad and resigned, like 
one who had endured suffering. She was 
sewing by the remaining twilight, upon a 
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shirt bosom. Upon seeing’ me enter with 
Betty, and hearing Betty say naively, “ This 
is the new gentleman, ma,” she rose and 
bowed, and handed me a chair. A glance 
showed me that she was a lady. Im her face 
I saw the matured but care lined beauty of 
Betty. The furniture was plain, but all was 
neat and tasteful, though everything betrayed 
genteel poverty. There were no carpets, no 
mahogany, no ornaments but of the simplest 
kind. Her own dress was half-mourning 
calico. 

“T had the pleasure of a visit from your 
daughter to-day,” I said, by way of opening 
the acquaintance, while I looked round for 
the elder sister in vain; “I should like to 
have a pair of shirts made, madam, if you will 
tell me how much cotton I shall send to you.” 

“ Linen-tuffled ‘bosoms, sir?” she asked, 
raising her pale face to mine, inquiringly. 

Plain, ma’am,” 

dhe then proceeded to inform me how much 
it would take, when I caught a glimpse of the 
elder sister or an angel I am sure; but as 
Betty did not say anything to me about an- 
gels being at her house, I made up my mind 
that it was the other sister. Jt was only a 


glimpse, and but of herside face as she passed 


a half open door. I did not longer listen to a 
word the widow said about yards and half- 
yards, gussets and gores. I was all attention 
for the re-appearance of the vision of beauty. 
I felt as if I should be willing to spend my 
whole fortune in having shirts made at this 
cottage, if I were as rich as Astor. I forgot 
my landlady and the “ hard-headed and hard- 
hearted landlord,” who was to strangle or 
poison her, or do some horrid and never-be- 
fore-heard-of-thing, if she didn’t pay her rent 
“at the very minute;” I—but suddenly the 
maiden came out into the little entry, and I 
felt like prostrating myself at her feet like an 
Oriental. Never was such beauty before seen 
in a white-washed cottage. Upon seeing me, 
she cast upon ‘my person a rapid womanly 
glance, one of those femininely quick, exam- 
ining, furtive, yet comprehensiye glances the 
sex only can give, whereby you are weighed 
in the balance of their judgment, and esti- 
mated at your worth; one of these indescrib- 
able glances the fair girl gave me, and then 
with a sweet smile bowed, as her mother men- 
tioned my name, “ Mr. Fitz Smith.” 

She took her seat on a low cricket at her 
mother’s knee, and said in a musical voice, 
but with an air as artless and natural as a 
young child’s: 
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“Dear mother, let me complete this for you, 
It is getting too late for your eyes. I have 
done my own task.” 

“ And she makes shirts too,” I said to my- 
self. “What pretty fingers to stitch shirts.” 

Without paying any more attention to me 
after the first graceful and modest bow, she 
went forward with the work she had taken 
from her mother, who now turned and asked 
me how long I had been in the village, and 
how I thought I should be pleased with it as 
a residence. I was charmed with her man- 
ners and conversation, which betrayed a: fin- 
ished education and a cultivated heart. The 
eldest daughter from time to time uwnobtro- 
sively mingled in the conversation ; and every 
word she spoke charmed me more and more 
with her. 

It was nine o’clock before I rose to take my 
leave of this fascinating family, and I left my 
heart behind with the lovely Mary, with 
whom, as the evening advanced, I had 
some opportunity of speaking upon various 
subjects. 

As I walked home I meditated upon the ex- 
traordinary fact that so refined a fumily, for 
which birth, fortune and education had evi- 
dently done so much, should be reduced to 
such indigence. But poor as they were, I 
felt that, were I prince of Ind, I could lay my 
crown at the gentle and beauteous Mary’s 
feet. Such charms, free from all affectation, 
such sweetness and goodness combined — 
beauty, I had never beheld. 

“T should like to know the history of this 
interesting family,” I said, as I entered my 
solitary office and struck a light. “They 
have not always been in their present condi- 
tion, I feel assured.” I retired to bed and 
dreamed that I was in some way an invalid, 
and that my physician had preseribed a sweat 
by means of three dozen shirts, one to be put, 
on over the other until perspiration reached 
the desired maximum. I thought I engaged 
the fair Mary to make them up, and when 
they came home they proved to be six and 
thirty wedding dresses made in the latest 
fashion. How I got out of the dilemma, I 
know not. When I awoke, the sun was shin- 
ing in my face, and Mrs. Tumble’s ragamuffin 
kitchen boy, Jeff, was knocking at my door; 
and sereaming for the edification of all the 
hateful tribe of early risers. 

“ Mister Smith, Mrs. Tumble says breakfast 
is ready and over, and coffee’s cold, and wants 
to know if you’re coming.” 

In utter terror of Mrs. Tumble, I hurriedly 
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dressed and followed Jeff to the breakfast- 
table. Everybody had done. At the head 
sat. Mrs, Tumble with her cap awry, and her 
red arms up to the elbows washing coffee 
eups. She looked at me inquisitively and in- 
dignantly.. She evidently intended to lay 
down the law to her “new boarder.” I took 
my seat after first bowing to her, a grace 
which she angrily acknowledged, : 

“You seem to have forgotten our breakfast 
hour,” she said pettishly. 

“The truth is, Mrs. Tumble, I overslept 
myself,’ I said, boldly telling her the truth. 
“| went last night to get-some shirts made 
(this | spoke with something of an air of dig- 
nity), and staying rather late, did not get to 
bed so early as I ought to have done.” 

“Who makes your shirts, sir?” asked Mrs, 
Tumble, who was evidently mollified by my 
humility and respectful manner. 

“ Mrs. Gilmore.” 

“Well, you couldn’t paternize anybody 
needs it more,” answered Mrs. Tumble. “ She 
isaright lady if she is poor now; and her 
da'aters are civil and pretty, and aint afraid 
to. work if they have been raised gentle 


“Then they have been better off?” I asked, 
with interest, 


“I thought everybody knew that, Mr. 
Smith.” 


“Tam a stranger here, ma’am.,” 

“True, Then I'll tell you ’em. You 
seen that big house on the hill they call the 
castle ?” 

“Yes. Where Colonel Compton lives.” 

“Jist that, sir, Well it would surprise you 
perhaps to know that the Widow Gilmore 
who now gets her living by taking in sewing, 
nee lived there, and as good as owned it.” 
“How has she lost it ?” I asked, not a little 
surprised to hear this, 

“Why her husband, Dr. Gilmore, built it, 
and owned it with all the land about it, more 
than a mile square, they say; for he was pow- 
erful rich; and used to be so good, and his 
lady too, to the poor. Well, the doctor died 
ofa parallax stroke (‘will you take another 
(up..of coffee, sir?’ ‘No, I thank you, 
mvam..Go on with your story, if you 
Please’), and after his death, Colonel Comp- 
ton a8 now lives there and a lawyer named 

was his executors, to keep the 
Property for the widder and the orphans. 
Well, sir, in a year or two they had to tell the 
poor widder lady that the debts of the doctor 
‘mounted to more than all his property, and 
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it would have all to be sold at auction. Yeu ~ 


may judge how unhappy the poor lady was 
with three children to support. The whole 
county felt for her, and specially the poor she 
had been so good to. So she left, with a little 
Colonel Compton generously gave her, I be- 
lieve $500, and moved to where she now lives. 
Colonel Compton bought the place for a small 
part of its value, and now lives there with 
his wife and da’ater in grand style,sir. I can 
remember when her mother kept a low tay- 
ern, and he was a stage-driver; but they’ve 
got rich and are up in the world; while poor 
Mrs. Gilmore, whose shoes they aint worthy 
to tie, gets her livin’ by sewin’.. But she fells 
me she contents herself with the reflection 
that the property was enough to pay her hus- 
band’s debts, and keep his good name from 
suffering. Ah, sir, I] am glad you have given 
her your sewing. Did you see her daughter 
Mary ?” 

“ Ye—yes—I—believe I—that is to say I 
did,” I answered, embarrassed to have her 
name spoken. 

“Isn’t she pretty, sir? She ought to be a 
belle and have hundreds to court her. There 
is Miss Compton without edication, and a 
freckled face, and round shouldered as a ele- 
phant, has lots o’ lovers. Ah, Mr. Smith, gold 
does wonders in this world.” 

,” Yes, it does, Mrs. Tumble,” I rejoined 
with emphasis. 

I rose from the table thinking upon the 
narrative of Mrs. Gilmore’s misfortuties. I 
walked to my office with the subject upon my 
thoughts. I could not get her or Mary from 
my mind the whole day. I purchased the 
cotton and linen, and with the bundle beneath 
my arm, I sought the cottage at twilight. To 
my delight, they welcomed me as if Lhad 
been long known te them. After tea, which 
I took with them, I alluded delicately to Mrs. 
Gilmore’s former position, and deeply regret- 
ted the misfortunes she had met with. She 
sighed, but made no other reply, than “ Af- 
flictions are often sent for our good.” 

“ Ma feels that she has been wronged, sir,” 
said little Betty, “ and that is the reason she 
hates the wicked colonel.” 

The warning, “ Betty, Betty,” did no good. 
The child had betrayed the truth that I had 
already began to suspect. a 

“Mr. Smith, Betty should not have said 
what she did. We do not suffer this subject 
to be spoken of now,” said Mrs. Gilmore. 
“Hate Colonel Gomton, I donot. But I 
cannot but feel that justice has not been done 
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m@and mine. But it is past, sir. Let it be 
buried.” 

“ Permit me to ask you one or two ques- 
tions,” I said. “ Believe me, they are not dic- 
tated by mere curiosity. Were you aware 
that your husband was so largely indebted ?” 

“ No, sir,” she answered me with animation ; 
“no sir. I was never more shocked in my life 
than when Colonel Compton and Mr. Barre- 
more informed me, two years after his death, 
that the estate would have to be sold to pay 
a heavy debt, which they had discovered ex- 
isted against the estate, for which he had 
made no provision.” 

“And you never before heard of such a 
debt ?” 

“No, sir. And he was in the habit of mak- 
ing me a confidant in all his affairs. Nay, sir, 
when he was dying, he called me to his side 
and said, ‘ Betty, I bless God I leave you 
with enough of this world’s goods to place you 
above all fear of want. Allis yours and my 
children’s. I owe nota dollar in the world.’ 


These being his last words, how could I but 
firmly deny the debt to exist ?” 

“ And what did they say ?” 

“They produced papers and vouchers, and 
attempted to make me understand them; but 
they were too numerous and complex for me 


to comprehend, I felt that I could do noth- 
ing. I was in their power. I had confidence 
in Mr. Barremore that he would not suffer me 
to be wronged; for he had been Dr. Gilmore’s 
lawyer. I yielded. The estate—all was put 
under the hammer. Colonel Compton pre- 
sented me with five hundred dollars, which, 
with a little I had saved, enabled me to secure 
this house.” 

“ Colonel Compton purchased the place ?” 
T asked. 

“ Yes, and now lives there.” 

“ How long ago was this purchase made ?” 
I asked of Mrs. Gilmore. 

“It is now seven years, sir.” 

“ You say Mr. Barremore was a friend of 
Dr. Gilmore ?” 

“Yes, sir; that is, my husband long em- 
ployed him in his profession.” 

“ Had he full confidence in him ?” 

“Yes; or that is, I never heard him doubt 
but once whether he was perfectly trust- 
worthy.” 

“He did doubt, then? How long before 
his death ?” 

“It was but a few days after he had made 


his will, and I remembé® he’said he was going_| 


to inquire into something about Mr. Barre- 
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more he had heard or seen recently, and if 
true, he should appoint another executor,” 
Here Mrs. Gilmore was called out by Betty, 

I took out my pocket-book and made 
minute of the fact she had just stated, as well 
as other things she had said. I was now be- 
ginning to feel confirmed in a suspicion that 
had crossed my mind when Mrs. Tumble was 
giving me the history of Mrs. Gilmore’s re- 
verses, that she had not been honestly dealt 
by, and was the victim of the dishonesty eith- 
er of Colonel Compton or of the lawyer, or of 
both in conspiracy. Mrs. Tumble evidently 
had no suspicion but that it was all right, but 
unfortunate. I did not, therefore, communi- 
cate to her the impression her story had made 
upon my own mind. But as she told it, I felt 
assured that there was villany at the bottom. 
I had already seen Colonel Compton pass in 
his earriage, and his physiognomy struck me 
as unpleasing. “He is just the man to cheat 
a widow,” I said to myself, “ and by no means 
the man to present her with five hundred dol- 
lars, unless as a blind to avert suspicion from 
the rest of her property.” The reader will 
perceive that the suspicions which rose in my 
mind at Mrs. Tumble’s breakfast-table had 
everything to strengthen them from my pres- 
ent conversation with Mrs. Gilmore. Step by 
step I felt that I was reaching the truth; and 
I believed I should be able to prove that Mrs. 
Gilmore had been rather the victim of fraud 
than misfortune. 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said the widow, return- 
ing to the room. 

I will not detail here the subsequent con- 
versation. Suffice it for me to say, that before 
I arose to leave the house, I was well con- 
vinced of the truth of my suspicions, and that 
the widow had long harbored them secretly 
in her own heart, but had feared to give them 
utterance, knowing no way to prove their ac- 
curacy, and without means to obtain redress. 

The next day I went to the probate office 
and examined the will carefully. It was in 
every respect legally drawn up, and he un- 
qualifiedly devised all his estate to his wife 
until the youngest daughter should be eigh- 
teen, or marry with her mother’s consent. 
The estate was then to be equally divided, de- 
ducting her thirds, between the two daugh- 
ters by the executors, who were each to re- 
tain ten per cent. on the whole property for 
their duties. I also consulted the tax col- 
lector’s books, and saw that the property of 
which Dr. Gilmore died vested, was valued at 
one hundred and twenty thousand dollars, be- 
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sides eight thousand dollars loaned to Colonel 
Compton at legal interest. Here, then, all 
was comprehensible so far; the will was ex- 
plicit, bequeathing all the property, and mak- 
ing no mention of any debts. Yet within two 
years after the death of the testator the whole 
estate was sold to discharge debts, and the 
widow and heirs ejected penniless from their 
opulent home, to toil with the needle for a 
bare subsistence. That there was villany at 
the bottom I was now as certain as that I had 
ahead; and that head I was resolved to de- 
vote to the most searching investigation of 
the whole matter connected with the estate. 

Having secured a copy of the will, and 
made a copy from the tax-book of the details 
of the property, I returned to my office and 
gave myself up to reflection upon the course 
l ought to take to arrive at the truth. So far 
all was pure suspicion, based, perhaps, only 
on sympathy for a widow, with an incipient 
love for the daughter, and an unconquerable 
dislike of the red, coarse face of Colonel 
Compton. But that there was more ground 
than this, I trust the candid reader will per- 
ceive. No lawyer could have heard Mrs. 
Tumble’s relation without suspecting wrong. 
tis part of a lawyer’s profession to be sus- 
picious. He irresistibly accustoms himself to 
look on the worst side, to see further through 
amill-etone than other men; he is looking for 
flaws in everything he hears, or reads, or that 
comes under his notice. The world is not ex- 
actly his “oyster,” but his “case,” and he 
looks at it with the keen eye of his profession. 
Itwas therefore very natural that I should 
see in the history of Mrs. Gilmore strgng like- 
lhood of wrong and injustice done to the 
party. 

The more I reflected upon her case, the 
more confident I became in the truth of my 
own suspicions. Cautious and seemingly ac- 
cidental inquiries I made about the character 
of Mr. Barremore, led me to arrive at the con- 
dusion that he was capable of doing what I 
believed him guilty of. I begun, therefore, a 
close serutiny with his history. I found out 
everything I could about him. I learned he 
had been poor and in debt, and had suddenly 
risen to affluence. It was said he had inherit- 
ed from a deceased brother in Canada. I 
Went to the tax-books, and found that the 
Year he had got into property and purchased 
‘fine house in town, was the very year Mrs, 
Gilmore was expelled from her own. I fol- 
lowed up closely, cautiously and secretly my 

just as if I had been actually 
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retained by Mrs. Gilmore in a suit against 
him. The result of my inquiries, and of an 
acquaintance I formed with him, was that I 
believed Mr. Barremore capable of betraying 
as many widows and orphans as might fall 
into his legal hands. 

Colonel Compton’s character was also sub- 
jected to the crucible of my suspicions ; and I 
became satisfied that he would do anything 
to increase property, so that he could do it 
safely without being found out; for he was 
too respectable a man to have even the breath 
of slander touch his good name. Indeed he 
prided himself upon his benevolence, and often 
alludéd in company, to the five hundred dol- 
lars he had bestowed upon Mrs. Gilmore— 
“ Yes, gentlemen, yes, madam, when she had 
not a dollar left in the world. But I did it 
out of respect to the memory of her husband, 
who was my particular friend.” 

Learning that Colonel Compton gave din- 
ner parties, and that he loved at these, when 
the wine warmed him, to boast of ‘his charac- 
ter and his wealth, and of his red-headed 
daughter’s prospects, I managed to get an in- 
troduction to him, and to get an invitation to 
dine. At the table, which was very sumptu- 
ous, and at which several of the neighboring 
gentlemen were guests, I praised his farm and 
the extent of the view from his portico, in 
order to draw him out. I hit upon the right 
chord. 

“You like it, sir?” he said, in ‘his coarse, 
bluff way, but bowing as if he tried to conceal 
his born vulgarity under the exterior polish 
which he had imitated from the real gentle- 
men whose society he frequented. “ Yes, sir, 
it is a fine estate. Poor Gilmore!—if he had 
only been prudent, But reverses will happen, 
sir. Allow me another glass of wine with 
you, Mr. Fitz Smith.” 

“Dr. Gilmore sold you the place, I think, 
colonel,” I remarked, as I touched the glass 
he vulgarly extended towards me across the 
table. 


“No, not exactly—that is—he died con- 
foundedly in debt, and I bid it in and paid the 
debts.” 

“You got it at a bargain, I presume ?” 

“ Yes, pretty fair, pretty fair,”"he answered, 
filling his glags and pouring down the wine 
without reflection, as if he would choke down 
some ugly thought. My eyes were upon his 


face, and I read guilt in it plainly. 


“To whom did Dr. Gilmore owe the debts, 
colonel ?” I persevered, for Ihad come there 
with a purpose, and I meant to follow. it up 


unflinchingly, yet at the same time to prevent 
my motive from being suspected. 

“To—to the great North Carolina Gold 
Mine company, sir,’ and down went another 
glass of Madeira. “Mr. Barremore can tell 
you better, sir. He had the business.” 

Here he glanced at the old lawyer, who 
was sitting before his wineglass, looking into 
it as if he was gazing for stars down in a well 
at noonday. 

“Why, I supposed it was well known, sir, 
how Mr.-Gilmore became involved,” answered 
the lawyer, glancing at me with a look of dis- 
like, as if he did not like the direction whicb 
I had given to the “table talk.” 

“T have been here but a few weeks,” I an- 
swered, “and should like to know how so 
magnificent an estate as this should have been 
suffered to pass out of the hands of his widow 
and children.” 

“It is not an uncommon thing, young man.” 
answered the lawyer, sneeringly. “If you 
have much practice in your life, you will find 
the cases familiar to you.” 

“Did Gilmore dabble in North Carolina 
gold mining stocks?” abruptly asked Major 
Browning, @ hale, clever gentleman at the 
table. “I thought he was a more sensible 
man.” 

“Dabbled largely, sir. Had subscribed to 
stock, a hundred thousand dollars’ worth,” 
answered Mr. Barremore, “and not a dollar 
paid in. You know how everything failed 
and was ruined. The fact that he was in- 
volved came upon us after his death like a 
thunder-elap, and everything had to go to 
meet liabilities.” 

“Mr. Barremore did not save even his com- 
missions,” said Colonel Compton, eagerly. 

“No, gentlemen, everything went. The 
widow was beggared.” 

“And I bought the property in, and gave 
the widow a cool five hundred out of charity, 
sir,” added Colonel Compton. — 

“It is very singular,” I remarked, “that Dr. 
Gilmore should have made the will he did.” 

“How make it? What way?” quickly de- 
manded Barremore and Colonel Compten in 
one breath. 

“TI was looking over the record of wills 
few days since, and Dr. Gilmore's will passing 
under niy eye, I read it. He makes no men- 
tion of debts, but bequeaths all his property 
to his widow and children.” , 

Here I saw Barremore bite his lip, and Col- 
onel Compton’s color rose higher than that 
which the wine gave him; while Mrs. Comp- 
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ton, giving me a look of covert hostility and 
suspicion, rose and left the table with her 
daughter and the ladies, for the usual time 
for leaving the gentlemen to themselves had 
arrived. She had hardly got out of the room 
before a servant came in and spoke to Colone| 
Compton, who rose and went out after him. 

“ That was very odd, not to mention it in 
his will,” remarked Major Browning, “| 
wouldn’t have thought that of Gilmore ; 'twas 
downright fraud to conceal such indebtedness,” 

“ Perhaps, gentlemen,” said Barremore, “he 
did not anticipate the failure of the company, 
but on the contrary, believed it would bea 
new source of opulence to his family.” 

“T am glad to hear yeu say so,” answered 
the major. “ What a pity for the poor widow.” 

“ You and Colonel Compton were made ex- 
ecutors of this will, I saw on the record,’ I 
remarked, looking at Mr. Barremore, 

“You seem to be very much interested in 
Dr. Gilmore’s will, young man,” he answered. 

“So much so, that I made a copy of ity’ I 
answered, quietly ; “ and if you have no objec- 
tion, gentlemen, I will read it to you.” 

Without waiting for assent, I drew the docu- 
ment from my pocket and read it aloud. 
Colonel Compton returned while I was read- 
ing, and stood at his chair, first gazing upon 
me with amazement, and then uneasily glane- 
ing at Barremore, who seemed to sit upon 
thorns. There were nine gentlemen at the 
table, and they all bent forward and listened 
with the closest interest as I read. I had an 
object in this. I had made up my mind, ifmy 
suspicions should be strengthened by what I 
should @iscover at the dinner, I would formal- 
ly institute a suit,in the name of Mrs. Gil- 
more and her children, for the recovery of the 
property. My present movements at the 
table, therefore, had in view a result at which 
I particularly aimed in reading the will, viz., 
to interest the gentlemen present, and pre- 
pare, through them, the public mind for what 
was to be brought before it. I wished to en- 
list their sympathies—to innoculate them with 
my own suspicions! When I had finished 
reading the will, I folded it up and said: 

“Is it not very remarkable, gentlemen, that 
the late Dr. Gilmore, whom all men acknow- 
ledged to have been a man of unblemished in- 
tegrity, who was the personal friend of several 
of you, whose good name you would not hesi- 
tate to defend with warmth should you hear 
it assailed, should have left behind him such @ 
barefaced falsehood, as this will certainly is, 
if he knew he had pecuniary liabilities hanging 
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~ him equal to the value of his property ?” 


“Palsehood? That is strong language!” 
exclaimed Major Browning, almost fiercely at 
me, while a@ mixed murmur ran round the 
table. 

“Yes, gentlemen, either this wil! is true, 
ad ‘Dr. Gilmore died worth every dollar 
named therein as bequeathed to his wife and 
diildren—and thus it should be and sacredly 
tor the testator Dr. Gilmore has bequeath- 
eda falsehood to his family, and shown him- 
self an impostor. One or the other of these 

must be maintained !” 

I spoke firmly and fearlessly. I rose from 
my chair in the animation and warmth of 
speaking, and looked steadily upon the guests. 
They looked at me—they heard me with 
amazement! Barremore turned deadly pale. 
Colonel Compton’s glass, as he held it ner- 
vwously to his lips, shook so that he spilled the 
wine upon his hand and upon the table-cloth. 

“ir, what do you mean—what do you 
thean to insinuate ?” he asked, his voice trem- 
bling with fear and passion. 

Every eye was fixed upon me. Barremore’s 
Teanght. He seemed to forget all around 
him, and to be penetrating my very soul. I 
fltthat Thad committed myself fully to my 

I was resolute in my soul to pur- 

it to the issue, whatever it might be. I 
therefore answered slowly and distinctly, tap- 
ping the will with my forefinger at each word: 

“What do I mean? I mean to assert that 
dither Dr. Gilmore was a rogue (‘stop, sir! 
stop, sir? cried several of his friends), or that 
this will tells the truth! And gentlemen, if it 
tells the truth, this fair estate, these broad 
domains, this lordly mansion, ought to be, and 
fright are, the legal property of Mrs. Gil- 
more his widow and her orphan children. 
One or the other, I repeat, is true.” 

“Sir!” cried Colonel Compton, “do you 
mean to insinuate that—that—do you mean 
t insult me in my house, at my own table ?” 

“insult no man, nor am I responsible for 
any inferences, sir. I have merely stated cer- 
tain 'propositions. The character of Dr. Gil- 
more, as things remain, lays under a cloud. 
It should be removed: - He should be acquit- 
ted of having devised what he knew he had 
no tight to, and what belonged to the North 

miningeompany. I make no charges. 
Taceuse no man! The vouchers proving the 
existence and the payment of these debts can 
be produced, if the debt existed, and I here 
uk that they be submitted to the inspection 
ofthe gentlemen present.” 


“The vouchers are in the hands of fhe wid- 
ow,” answered Barremore, in a savage voice. 

“She has told me that you have never 
placed them fn her possession. She has never 
seen them. ‘The only proofs of the existence 
of the debts, if any there be, are in your hands. 
There demand that they be produced for our 
satisfaction, and for the clearing up of tlfe 
character of Dr. Gilmore.” 

The company gazed upon me with silent 
amazement. I saw-that Thad their feelings 
with me. Barremore’s paleness and alarm 
was visible to them; while Compton’s guilt 
seemed written on every lineament. Glass of 
wine after glass he poured down, as if to for- 
tify his courage. I saw Mrs. Compton peep- 
ing through the hall door in evident agitation: 

“Mr. Fitz Smith is right,” said Major 
Browning. “ Really, itis an unpleasant as- 
pect this affair is assuming. It would have 
been better to have brought it up in another 
place.” 

“No time, major, so good as the present,” I 

answered. “Colonel Compton and Mr. Bar- 
remore, you were the executors of Dr. Gil- 
more’s will. I demand of you the proofs of 
the debt with which you have charged the 
estate !” 
' “They are at my office,” answered Barre- 
more, trying in vain to recover his self-posses- 
sion. “I will go for them;” and he left the 
table and hastened from the room. 

“Major Browning, will you oblige me by 
offering to accompany him ?” I said, in an un- 
der tone. “I can prove those two men guilty. 
Go with him, and do not leave him till he 
places the papers in your hands.” 

“We will all go,” said the rest of the party, 
who had overheard me. “ Let us all go to his 
office.” 

Horses were at once ordered, and the whole 
party left the villa in company with Barre- 
more, who looked, and doubtless felt, as if he 
was our prisoner; his face wore the pallor of 
death. As we approached the town, I saw 
that he could searcely sit upon his horse; we 
were compelled to assist him from his saddle. 
His hand trembled so he could not unlock the 
door; the major did it for him. The whole 
party entered the office. 

I suddenly caught Mr. Barremore’s eye; it 
gleamed with a strange fire. He said, “Gen- 
tlemen, the papers are in my private room. [I 
will bring them out.” He entered an inner 
room; the next moment we heard the report 
of a pistol. Rushing in, we saw him lying 
bleeding upon the floor. He spoke but once: 
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“You are right—justice has at last over- 
taken me, There was no debt. The vouch- 
ers are forged! The whole scheme was a 
wicked compact to defraud the widow be- 
tween him and me. May Heaven have mercy 
on my soul!” 

A writ was instantly made out for thé arrest 
of Colonel Compton. Four or five gentlemen 
accompanied the officer to his house. Igno- 
rant of the death,and confession of Barre- 
more, he denied all under great excitdément, 
increased by what he had drank ; he was taken 
to jail. A suit was formally instituted against 
him. The proofs of his cuuspiring to defraud 
by feigning a debt and of forgery, were con- 
clusive. The jury pronounced their verdict 
of guilty without quitting their seats; he was 
sentenced to imprisonment for dife. Mrs. Gil- 
more was legally invested with the estate, and 
I had the happiness of escorting her, in com- 
_pany with Major Browning and many others, 
followed by a long procession of rejoicing citi- 
zens, to her former home. I need not add 
that the following year, by the favor of the 
lovely Mary, I had the happiness of becoming 
her son-in-law ! 

Mrs. Compton is now a resident of the same 
cottage in which Mrs. Gilmore lived—a gift 
from her to the criminal’s widow and daugh- 
ter, who were known to ‘be parties to the 
fraud upon Mrs. Gilmore. They take in sew- 
ing, but live chiefly upon the bounty of my 
benevolent mother-in-law. I have not failed 
to express my sense of what I owe to Mrs 
Tumble for her account of the misfortune of 
the family of Dr. Gilmore, which led me to 
investigate fitrther, by making her an annual 
present of a new damask-colored silk dress. 
I have also taken her out of the hands of the 
“hard-hearted landlord,” by giving her, rent 
free for life, a large tenement of my own, much 
better suited to her purposes than the former. 


GAMBLING, 

Let every man avoid all sort of gambling as 
he would poison. A poof man or boy should 
not allow himselfeven to toss up for a half- 
penny, for this is often the beginning of a 
habit of gambling; and this ruinous crime 
comes on by slow degrees. Whilst a man is 
minding his work he is playing the best game, 
and he is sure to win. A gambler never 
makes a good use of his money, even if he 
should win.—New York Enquirer. 


' She who can compose a cross baby is great- 
er than she who composes books. 


PERSPIRATION. 

Checked perspiration is the fruitful cause of 
sickness, disease and death to multitudes every 
year. Heat is constantly generated within the 
human body by the chemical disorganization, 
the combustion of the food we eat. There 
are seven millions of tubes or pores on the 
surface of the body, which in health are con- 
stantly open, conveying from the system, by 
what is called insensible perspiration, this 
internal heat, which, having answered its pur- 
pose, passes off like the jets of steam which 
are thrown from the escape pipes, in puffs, of 
any ordinary steam engine; but this insensible 
perspiration carries with it, in a dissolved 
form, very much of the waste matter of the 
system, to the extent of a pound or two, or 
more, every twenty-four hours. If, then, the 
pores of the skin are closed, if the multitude 
of valves which are placed over the whole 
surface of the human body are shut down, two 
things take place. First, the internal heat is 
prevented from passing off, it accumulates 
every moment, the person expresses himself 
as burning up, and then large draughts of 
water are swallowed to quench the internal 
fire, and this is fever. When the warmsteam 
is constantly escaping from the body in health, 
it keeps the skin moist, and there is a soit, 
pleasant feeling and warmth about it; bit 
when the pores are closed, the skin feels harsh, 


Top-spinning in Japan is an accomplish- 
ment with professional jugglers. A recent 
writer says:—“ One of the most delicate of 
the performances consisted in making a top 
spin on the left hand, run up round the edge 
of the robe at the back of the neck, and down 
the other arm into the palm of the right hand, 
still spinning. Another, again, was to toss & 
spinning top into the air, and catch it on the 
hem of the sleeve without letting it fall, A 
third was to fling it high in the air and catch 
it on the bowl or the angle of a Japanese pipe, 
passing it behind the back, flinging it to the 
front, and then catch it again.” 


“ Facts are stubborn things,” said a lawyer, 
to a female witness under examination, The 
lady replied: “ Yes, sir-ee; and so are women, 
and if you get anything out of me, just let me 
know it.’ “You'll be committed for 
tempt.” “Very well, I'll suffer justly, for 
I feel the utmost contempt for every lawyer 


present.” 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
ITHINK OF THER. 


I think of thee at eventime, 
When all beside is still ; 
And silvery-tinted moonbeams dance 


Upon the rippling rill. 


When the twilight murmurings come 
Across the tranquil sea, 

They bear upon their uns@en wings 
Soft whisperings of thee. 


I hear thy voice—thy low, sad tone; 
Thy sweet young smile I see; 

My soul is filled with melody— 
With thoughts, sweet girl, for thee. 
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SUSAN RAY’S LESSON, 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE, 


“SELF-WILLED and ill-tempered! I’m much 
obliged to you for your good opinion of me, 
Mr. Arkright.” 

Itanything could have made Susan Ray’s 
pretty face positively ugly, it would have been 
the look and tone which accompanied these 
words. The small red lips had a most unbe- 
coming pout, the deep violet eyes an angry 
tnd scornful flash, while the delicately pen- 
tilled brows were drawn so closely together, 
that their arches almost met. The individual 
sddressed, to all appearance, took this out- 
burst very coolly, though inwardly very much 
annoyed. 


“You need feel under no particular obliga- 
tious to me,” he said, quietly, without raising 
his eyes from the book, whose leaves he was 
tuming with no very definite idea of their 
meaning, “Itis my candid opinion, I am 
Very sorry to say.” 

“Indeed! Miss Agnes Ward is not ill-tem- 
pered in the least, I suppose ?” 

“Miss Agnes Ward is what you can be, 
vhen you choose—a very amiable young lady.” 

ask ber to marry you? I 

you would, she is such a 
d, paragon 

“Because I don't love her, and I do love 

else,” 

“That somebody else ought to feel very 
muth-flattered. But if you mean me, let me 
tall you that the sooner you transfer your af- 


fections to her, or some other lady, the better 
I shall be suited.” 

“ You don’t mean what you say, Susan.” 

“Yes I do mean what I say,” replied the 
young lady, her cheeks growing very red. 
“And what is more, I am convinced we are 
not suited to each other, and that it is best 
that we part.” 

Mr. Arkright arose. He had turned slight- 
ly pale, and there was a grave look in his eyes, 
and a quiet expression of the lips, full of sig- 
nificance in one habitually so calm and self- 
controlled. He deliberately buttoned up his 
coat and drew on his gloves. Then taking 
his hat, he said: 

“ You will be sorry for what you have said, 
by-and-by,” and left the house. 

Frank Ray, Susan’s brother, had been sit- 
ting upon the piazza, during this conversa- 
tion, and the windows being open, had heard 
enough to understand its import, and if he 
had not, Mr. Arkright’s grave, absent look, as 
he passed him, would have given him an ink- 
ling of the truth. 

Entering the hall, he pushed open the door 
of the room where his sister was sitting, in an 
as thoroughly uncomfortable a state of mind 
as one could possibly conceive. 

“ You'll lose John, if you are not careful, 
Sue,” he said, after looking at her a moment 
without speaking. 

“T wish you wouldn’t meddle with my af- 
fairs, Frank,” retorted Susan, petulantly. “ It 
would be no great loss, if I should.” 

“ You wouldn’t care, I suppose, if he should 
enlist, as Burt, Laura Dean’s betrothed has ?” 

The memory of Laura’s pale, sad face rose 
up before her, and she looked a little startled. 

“Enlist? He has no thought of enlisting. 
All his brothers are in the army, and he 
wouldn’t be likely to leave his mother all 
alone. Besides, the quota is made up.” 

“T know that, but now that they are on 
the point of starting, two or three of them 
would be glad to get a substitute. Wryllis 
Burt would, I know, for he told me so.” 

Frank turned carelessly away as he said 
this, but his words had aroused an unpleasant 
train of thought in Susan’s mind, which she 
strove vainly to dispel. 

“ Nonsense!” she said to herself, “ Frank is 
only trying to tease me. He knows better. I 
wish I hadn’t said what I did, but John is so 
provoking. Ifhe would only get angry like 
other people, and not sit there so cool and 
calm, and say such disagreeable things. I 
wish he wasn’t so perfect himself, or ‘didn’t 
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expect me to be. One don’t like to be always 
in the wrong.” 

The hearts of John and Susan were drawn 
together by a strong bond of mutual sympa- 
thy and affection, and they both possessed 
many excellent qualities, yet scarcely a week 
passed without some such scene as the above, 
though Susan had never allowed herself to 
speak such bitter words before, and never had 
John parted from her in such an ungracious 
manner. 

Truth compels us to acknowledge that Su- 
san was the one at fault. Together with a 
warm, loving heart, she had a quick, impul- 
sive temper, which often betrayed her into 
language which she afterwards deeply regret- 
ted. The only daughter among a host of sons, 
an athount of petting was lavished upon her 
by both parents and brothers, that would have 
* completely spoiled a less kind and ingenuous 
disposition, and possessing unusual personal 
beauty, when she reached the age of woman- 
hood, she drew around her a cirele of admir- 
ers, who would have fain persuaded her that 
her very faults were virtues. 

Yet she showed her inherent good sense, 
by passing them all by for honest John Ark- 
right, who, though he togk her to his gener- 
ous heart, as a most dear and precious gift, 


loving her as only such strong natures can 
love, not only saw that she had failings, but 
would have felt that he was false to the trust 
reposed in him, had he not done his best to 
make her conscious of them also. 

Yet if Susan was most to blame, it is also 
true that John did not always make due al- 
lowance, either for her impulsive tempera- 
ment, so different from his own, or her youth, 
for she was six years younger than himeelf. 
Neither were his admonitions always well- 
timed, and though kindly meant, they sound- 
ed harshly to the ears accustomed to the lan- 
guage of affectionate approval. 

“ He said I should be sorry, I wonder what 
he meant ?” was Susan’s inward inquiry, many 
times during the long afternoon, which seem- 

-edas though it never would end. At last, 
weary with combating the troubled, self-re- 
proachful thoughts, that she could not alto- 
gether silence, she threw down her work, and 
sinking back upon the wide, easy lounge upon 
which she was sitting, fell asleep. 

Her dreams took the coloring of -her 
thoughts. She thought she was upon a vast, 
extended plain, red with blood, and covered 
with heaps of the slain. The fierce clash of 
arms ahd the shock ef battle had given place 


to the groans of the wounded and the dying, 
With trembling steps she moved here and 
theme, seeking, yet dreading to find the form 
that had not been absent one moment from 
her thoughts during all these terrible hours 
of suspense. At last she found him, with sti. 
ened limbs, pale lip and ashy cheek, his blue, 
sightless eyes turned up to the murky heavens, 


“ The forehead of her upright one, and just, 
Trod by the hoof of battle to the dust.” 


The sharp crg of agony with which she 
tigrew herself upon the dead body of her lover, 
aroused her. She raised up her head, and 
looked bewildered upon the familiar objects 
around her. 

“Thank God, it was only a dream,” she 
said, with a long sigh of relief. 

She went out upon the piazza to get rid of 
the heaviness and lassitude that oppressed her, 
The sun was down, but the clouds upon the 
western horizon were tinged with crimson 
and gold. John had promised to walk out 
with her in the cool of the evening. Had he 
forgotten it? Or was he still angry with her? 

As these questions passed through her mind, 
she heard the outside gate open, and’turned 
her eyes eagerly toward the path that led to 
it. But it was only her little brother Arthur. 


He came running up the walk, nearly breath- 
less with haste and excitement. 

“O, Susan,” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
observed her, “ the seventh regiment is going 
to start in the morning, and the Ashland 
band will be here, and the firemen are coming 
out! And only think! Wyillis Burt isn’t 
going, after all. John Arkright has taken his 
place, and—” 

But Susan was gone. With a face from 
which every vestige of color had fled, she 
reached her own room. So he was going, 
she said to herself, and she was the cause of 
it. Ifhe had decided that it was his duty to 
go, it would not have seemed half so terrible. 

She thought of the strength and nobility of 
his nature, the tenderness of his heart. Never 
had he seemed so dear to her. Never had she 
realized how much, or in how many ways she 
should miss him. She recalled her dream, 
and felt that it was a prophecy, that she had 
seen him upon the field of battle, as he would 
lay ere long. 

“And he was going without bidding her 
good-by. She could not have it 60. She 
must see him!” 

As she said this, she arose, and tying on her 
hat, and covering her light muslin dress with 
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slarge dark mantle, stole out of the house. 
She passed rapidly along the nearly desert- 
edstreets, until she came to the pleasant Mittle 
cottage where John lived with his widowed 
nother, She had never been inside of it, but 
had often looked at it admiringly, as it stood 
mbowered in fruit and shade trees, rose- 
pushes and clustering vines, and never before 
vithout thinking that sometime it was to be 
her home as well as his. 

She mounted the steps, and rang the bell. 
Mrs. Arkright came to the door. Susan al- 
most dreaded to look into her face, feeling 
that she might justly reproach her with being 
the cause of the loss she was about to sustain, 
the support and companionship of her only 
child, But to her relief her countenance wore 
thesame kind and placid look that was its 
prevailing ‘expression, though she seemed 
somewhat surprised at her unexpected ap- 


pearance. 

“fs John in?” inquired Susan, falteringly. 

“Yes, He complained of a headache, and 
hasbeen at home nearly all the afternoon. 
Come into ‘the parlor, and I’ll speak to him.” 

Susan’ rose to her feet as she heard the 
suntofthat step along the hall, and a mo- 
ment liter, the door opened and John entered. 
Thecold, stern look faded from lip and brow 
#he looked upon her pale, agitated counte- 
nance, 

“What lias happened, Susan ?” he inquired, 
ing tone of concern. 

*0, John!” exclaimed Susan, “as though 


"youd tot know, and that it was the worst 


thing that could happen! Not that I mean 
toreproach you, for I know it is all my fault!” 

Here poor Susan burst into tears. John 
madenoreply, but gently drew her down to 
aseat beside him on the sofa, evidently wait- 


ingtorher'to explain. Susan misinterpreted 
this silenee, for her cheeks flushed painfully. 

“It may seem unmaidenly in me to come 
here ‘unasked,” she continued, raising her 
head from his shoulder; “but I felt as if I 
could not let you go away without telling you 
how sorry, how very sorry I am for what I 
sid to you this morning. ‘That wherever you 
Ss you will take my heart with you. That if 
you are killed, I shall not care to live!” 

Here her head again dropped upon his 
stonlder,’ The expression upon John’s coun- 
enanee'as he locked upon the weeping girl, 
War shigularty conflicting; the eyes had a 
h oflove and sympathy in them, while a 

Pleased, half roguish smile lingered 

‘ound the mouth. 


“So you really love me a little?” he said, 


his shoulder, so he could look into her éyes. 

“TI love you very much, John. I never 
knew how much until now,” she replied, still 
keeping her face hid from him. 

“And you don’t want me to propose to Miss 
Ward ?” 

“O, John, please don’t allude to those fool- 
ish words,” said Susan, in such a tone of dis- 
tress, that John was instantly sobered. 

“Well, I wont, again,” he said, in a very 
different tone. “ But, Susan, when and how 
did you hear that I was going away ?” 

Susan told him. 

“And did it never occur to you that I have 
a cousin with that name?” 

Susan started, her eyes flashing with sur- 
prise and joy. 


claimed. 

“It isn’t 1,” said John, smiling. 

“O, John,-I am so glad. It seems as if I 
was never half so happy before!” 

“J, too, am very happy, Susan. Shall I tell 
you why this mistake has made me happy ?” 
said John, looking down earnestly into the 
eyes that were lifted to his. 

Susan guessed something of his meaning, 
for the lashes, still wet with tears, drooped, 


until they rested upon the flushed cheeks. 
“It is because I was beginning to doubt, 


cause I was beginning to distrust my ability 
to make you as happy as I should wish my 
wife to be. Do you understand why, Susan ?” 

“T understand, John, And I will try never 
to give you reason to entertain any such fears 
again.” 

John kissed the sweet lips that spoke’ these 
gentle words, 

“ Dear Susan,” he said, “ you have such a 
kind, loving heart, and such an earnest desire 
to do right, that Iam sure you will succeed ; 
and as for me, I feel that I never fully under- 
stood you until now, and will, God helping 
me, be more patient with you than I have 
been.” And they both kept their word. ; 

Dear reader, a word in yourear. All lev- 
ers’ quarrels do not terminate so happy. If 
you have won the love of a true and faithful 
p heart, try it mot too far. As the constant 
dropping of water will wear the hardest stone, 
so will frequent altereations, though followed 
by reconciliation, weaken the strongest affec- 
tion, often planting in its stead indifference, 


not positive aversion. 


making a vain effort to lift her forehead from - 


“Ts it your cousin who is going?” she ex- © 


not my love for you, but yours for me. Bee 
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SUNSHINE AFTER RAIN, 
* I left my love in England, 
In poverty and pain; 
The tears hung heavy in my eyes, 
But hers came down like rain. 
I gave her half of all I had, 
Repressed the rising sigh ; 
For thinking of the days to come, 
I kept my courage high. 
“ Farewell!” I said, “if seasons pass, 
And sunshine follows rain, 
And morning dawns on darkest night, 
You'll see me back again.” 


I left my love in England, 
And sailed the stormy sea, 

To earn my bread by daily toil, 
An honest man and free. 

I wrought and strove from morn till night, 
And saved my little store; 

And every summer gave me wealth, 
And made the little more. 

At length I bought the field I ploughed, 
The sunshine followed rain ; 

The morning dawned on heavy night, 
And I went back again. 


I sought my love in England, 
And brought her o’er the sea; 

A happy man, a happy wife, 
To bless my home and me. 

My farm is large, my‘wants are small, 
I bid my cares depart, 

And sit beneath my own oak tree, 
With proud, yef grateful heart. 

The children, smiling round the board, 
Ne’er ask for bread in vain: 

Tis balmy morning after night— 
‘Tis sunshine after rain! 
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JANIE’S LAST PAYMENT. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


“WHAT are we going to do, Janie ?” 

Janie Hurst put back the child’s brown 
curls, and kissed her broad white forehead. 

“Sister’ll take care of little No-no,” she 
said, soothingly. 

She did not see how she could do it, God 
knows; but she was strong in will and young 
—only eighteen years old. Those eighteen 
years had been full of health and comfort, and 
youth’s hope. It seemed like a dream—her 
past life—when she found herself parentless 
and poor, with little Nell to take care of. 
Her parents had died within a week of each 
other; her father by a railroad accident, her 


mother from the effects of grief. Creditor 
claimed the old house and its familiar furni- 
turéy Janie and Nell were thrust out into 
the world. 

Janie had just ten dollars and her ward- 
robe. She went to a boarding-house in Bos. 
ton. There, alone in their room, the sisters 
clung to each other—Nell looking up into 
Janie’s brown eyes, Janie slowly smoothing 
back the child’s curls, and gazing absently 
through the window into the busy street, 

How was she “to take care of herself and 
little “ No-no,” as her father had called the 
youngest? What work could she do? She 
had never. worked at all, only to help her 
mother about the house sometimes, She 
could sew, but sewing for a living is sure star- 
vation. She might teach school, but she had 
no influence to get her a school. She did not 
understand music or any trade; what could 
poor Janie do? 

It was a rainy fall day. The rain dripped 
upon the great murky city, and splashed 
against the windows of Janie’s room. It was 
almost twilight. She sat down in a great 
rocking-chair, and took Nell in her arms, 

Whatever happened, the child must be 
shielded and protected. Nell must be fed, 
well-clothed, and sent to school. The blight 
of poverty and care must not fall upon her 
young life. Janie would stand between her 
and all sorrow. The girl’s face had matured | 
rapidly in a week, she felt so grave and 
responsible. 

After supper she put Nell to bed, and sat 
down by the window, folding her arms on the 
sill, and looking down into the street. The 
sleek carriage horses trotted by, the job teams 
rattled over the pavements, the omnibuses 
rolled along with their own peculiar clatter. 
On the sidewalks, in the light from the shop 
windows, the pedestrians hurried swiftly by, 
jostling each other, turning off here and there. 
So many people, and not a friend for Janie 
among them all! 

Her head ached, racking her brain for 
clue to some kind of labor. To-morrow work 
must be found, for she had only money enough 
to pay a fortnight’s board, and she must be 
earning some, or she and Nell would starve. 
Her thoughts took up every kind of labor she 
»phad ever heard of women doing. Suddenly 
type setting flashed on her mind; she could 
do that! She went to bed with a gleamof 
hope in her heart, sobbed through her prayer, 
as she thought of her mother, and at last fell 


asleep. 
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She dressed Nell, and took her to school 
the next morning; then she went down town 
to find the printing-offices. It astonished her 
to find how often she could be disappointed. 
It seemed as if all the publishers of Boston 
were in league against her. She began to 
feel shadowy and lost in the down town rush, 
god as if there was no place for her in the 
wide world; it was all taken up by others. 
But necessity is the strongest thing in life; 
she persevered because she could not stop. 

She went into the B—— office at last. 
With a kind of dreary hopelessness, anticipat- 
ing disappointment, she asked for the editor, 
ad was shown his sanctum. It was a large 
room; there were some gentlemen gathered 
in one corner, and none of them noticed her. 
She sat down wearily on a sofa near the door. 

She had begun her task of finding work 
with a tremulous dread, but the morning’s 
experience had steeled her into a kind of 
pumb immobility. It even deadened her 
axiety. She waited with a kind of stolid 
patience for the editor to discover himgelf. 
His name, she believed, was Savage. 

The room was carpeted and handsomely 
furnished. Suddenly she saw what the gen- 
tlemen were attracted by. It was a painting 
set upon a table, facing the light—one of Gif- 
fords splendid landscapes. She heard one of 
the gentlemen speak of it as his. She looked 
a him with a kind of sorrowful envy. He 
might have owned millions of dollars in real 
estate, and she would not have envied him; 
but to possess such an affluence of beauty as 
that frame of gilt enclosed, entitled her to 
jalousy. He was a small, dark, young, but 
not youthful-looking, man; erect, slight, full 
of nervous vigor. 

*What will you take for it, Caverly ®” ask- 
¢done of the gentlemen of him. 

*Not five thousand dollars!” he replied, 
quickly. “I believe Gifford has dissolved his 
toul into that sky, and will never paint anoth- 
@#uch picture. See the flush in the whole 
tir! Look at those sweet sunset clouds over 
the mountain !” 2 

“Pshaw! I’ve a Hubbard that is quite as 
handsome.” 


“Ah! Well, keep your picture, and I'll 
keep mine.” 

The two gentlemen came forward as they 
talked. One of them was a pompous-looking 
man} he spied Janie, and came towards her. 

“Did you wish to see me?” he asked. 

. “Lwould like to see Mr. Savage.” 


“That is my name.” ‘ 
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Janie explained her business, all the time 
watching the gentleman titled Caverly as he 
gave a negro boy directions about wrapping 
and carrying the picture to his house up town. 

“ You've never set type, Miss— ?” 

“Hurst. No, sir, I never have. I wish to 
learn.” 

“Well, my foreman will take you as an ap- 
prentice; but you will earn nothing for the 
first month.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Nota cent; you must give a month to 
learn.” 

“I must earn something,” said Janie. “I 
must earn my board.” 

“Do you write a good hand ?” 

“T bélieve so.” 

“One of my mailing clerks is sick. I will 
pay you something to assist the other at 
wrapping and superscribing the paper until 
he recovers—three dollars a week.” 

The offer was accepted; Janie went to 
work. It was all new, and strange, and hard. 
She had never known such strict application 
and excessive weariness before. But she per- 
severed; her month’s apprenticeship passed, 
still the sick clerk was not well, and so she 
was able to earn six dollars a week, for she 
set type with quite unusual rapidity for a be- 
ginner. 

One evening she sat in her room, and 
thought that if she could buy furniture, and 
furnish lodging-rooms for herself, it would be 
a great deal better. It would not cost her so 
much to live, after the furniture was paid for, 
and then the place would seem more like a 
home for her and little “ No-no.” 

She had just five dollars. With‘ an enter- 
prise developed by circumstances, she entered 
a furnishing warehouse the next day, and 
asked for the proprietor. A gentleman walk- 
ing rapidly through the store was called. 

“Mr. Caverly, this young lady wishes to 
see you,” said the clerk. 

The gentleman stopped. Janie recognized 
him as the owner of the splendid landscape 
painting by Gifford. He did not remember 
her, and was evidently in a hurry; he bowed, 
questioning her with his black eyes. She 
hesitated. 

“T want some furniture,” she said ; “enough 
to furnish a room. I want to pay for it in in- 
stallments. Do you ever do so?” 

Mr. Caverly did not look at all pleased. 

“Sometimes,” he replied, “ but I do not like 
to. It’s a very troublesome way of doiftg 
business. If the payments are not made 
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Janie’s room, and arrived the next dunn 
She and Nell went there that night. The 
rest of the house was empty, to be occupied 


by a tenant the nextday. Nell jumped about 
the empty room, calling to hear the echo, but 


promply, it makes it very disagreeable for 
both parties.” 

“I will pay promptly,” said Janie, rather 
faintly, for she was afraid she might not be 
able to 


“ How much furniture do you want?” 

“ About twenty dollars’ worth.” 

“ And you will pay down—” 

“ Five dollars.” 

“ A very small payment.” 

Janie’s heart was sinking rapidly. 

“It is the best I can do now,” she said. 
“In how many payments will you close the 


account ?” 


“T cannot do it in less than three more.” 
“Your name?” 

“ Janie Hurst.” 

“ Business ?” 

“T am a compositor.” 

He nodded, turned on his heel, and walked 


Janie went busily to work. She washed the 
painted floor, put up the curtains, and arrang- 
ed the furniture; the room looked very neat 
when all was done. One or two small pic. 
tures, which had been her mother’s, were 
hung on the walls. The table was covered 
with her books, the fire glowed brightly, and 
Nell looked so happy in possession of her 
painted mug, that Janie’s tired heart warmed, 
The sofa-bedstead was very comfortable; both 
slept soundly that night. 

Through the succeeding weeks Janie work- 
ed with a feverish anxiety; every nerve was 
strained to earn a requisite amount weekly, 
Practice at her work increased her wages, 


rapidly to the rear of the store, requesting 
Janie to follow him. 

“ What articles do you want?” said he. 

She selected a second-hand sofa-bedstead at 
six dollars, a cylinder stove at a dollar and a 
half, a small table, chairs, mattress and bed- 
ding, a few dishes, and a pair of window cur- 
tains. The whole amount came to just twen- 


but when she came to earn seven dollars g 
week, inclusive of the weekly pay for her as- 
sistance at mailing, the absent clerk returned, 
and she had then only her four dollars for 
type-setting. It took three dollars a week 
for her expenses at the most rigid rates of 
living, so when the third fortnight came 
around she had only two dollars for Mr. 
Caverly. 

Her second payment had been made prompt- 
ly. Mr. Caverly had smiled a little when she 
entered, handed her the receipt, and she had 
gone away with alight heart. But the third 
payment was due, and she lacked three dol- 
lars ; she was terrified. The amount was very 
little in itself, but, under the circumstances, 
it was a great deal to her. Apart from her 
two dollars, poor Janie was like the man who 
declared that if steamboats were selling ata 
cent apiece, he couldn’t buy a gangway plank. 
At last she remembered that the foreman of 
the office had been kind to her, and she ven- 
tured to ask aloan of him. It was kindly 
granted. 

Inexpressibly relieved, she went to Mr 
Caverly’s store that evening ; he was not in— 
was at his house, the clerk said, It was the 
evening of the day on ‘which the money be- 
came due. Janie had been requested to come 
to the office early the next morning for the 
purpose of correcting a proof. She would 
have no opportunity to see Mr. Caverly again 
until the next evening. She did not believe 
it would answer if she delayed another day; 
so she asked for Mr. Caverly’s address, and it 
was given her. 

She walked fast up town, for Nell would be 


ty dollars, as she had calculated. 


When the selection was completed, Mr. 
Caverly led the way to his office adjoining the 
salesroom. He gave her a receipt for five 
dollars, directed her to sign a paper entitling 
him to a bill of sale of the furniture, if the 
payments were not made in order as specified, 
which she did, Then he asked where the fur- 
niture was to be sent. Janie replied that she 
would let him know in the morning, and de- 
parted, feeling a heavier responsibility than 
ever before resting on her shoulders, 

She was fortunate enough to find a pleasant 
room, with a large, light closet, at the rate of 
a dollar a week, during the forenoon. In the 
afternoon she went to the office, and worked 
as swiftly as possible. 

That evening she took Nell on her lap, and 
told her that they were.going to have a little 
home of their own. They could be quiet and 
happy all alone. No-no could have baked 
apples every night at supper, and she, Janie, 
had bought her a mug with “ Nell” painted 
on the outside. No-no’s mistrust of Janie’s 
anxiety was not proof against her seven years 
and prospect of baked apples, and she was as 
glad and happy as her sister could have 
wighed to see her. 

The furniture was ordered to be sent to 
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waiting for her supper. The house was on 
Shawinut A venue ; she found it one of a hand- 
some block, a silver plate marked “Caverly” 
on the door. The negro lad she had once 
wen in Mr. Savage’s office opened the door. 
She asked for Mr. Caverly, and was shown 


the warm, luxurious parlors; the rooms 


were unoccupied. She had time to mark the 
Hilton carpets, the rosewood and velvet fur- 
giture,and the rich hassocks and ottomans, 
before Mr. Caverly appeared. Exquisite paint- 
ings by old masters and young artists were 
upon the walls, among them the magnificent 
landseape by Gifford. She could not help 
contrasting the luxurious apartments with her 
own little room which she worked so hard to 

It seemed cruel to her for so rich a 
man as Caverly to take from her the money 
which she rose up and offered him as he en- 
tered. He bowed as he received it. 

“Tam sorry you were troubled to come to 
the house,” he said, courteously. 

“The money is due to-day, and you were 
not at the store,” said Janie. 

He merely bowed again; he did not say 
Kindly, as Janie thought he would do, for 
courtesy’s sake, that the payment would have 
sufficed if made the following day. He just 
wrete areceipt, and handed it to her. Then 
he followed her to the door, and bowed her 
out. \ 

Janie, in the street, hurrying home to Nell, 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Caverly 
might be a man of thorough breeding and 
fine artistic tastes, but he lacked humanity— 
was proud and selfish. Having said this over 
to herself, her lips pressed hard together, and 
with a sore pain in her heart, she went home 
fst as possible, cooked fritters for Nell’s 
mupper, told her a story, made her a riddle, 
wdsung her to sleep. The next payment 
the-looked forward to blankly; she did not 
te how it was ever to be made. 

A week later, Nell awoke one morning with 
heavy eyes and crimson cheeks. Her breath 
ame short; she cried with the pain of her 
head. In dismay, Janie called a physician; 
he pronounced Nell sick with scarlet fever. 
Janie’s alarm battled down her despair. What 
Would she do, if little No-no died? For four 
days she was racked with anxiety; then the 
¢risis came, turned favorably, and Nell began 
Wrecover. But Janie could not go to work 
for 's long time hence, she knew, when her 

had expired, and she was not only 
= but in debt, and her last payment 
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Her difficulties overcame her at last; she 
eried bitterly the next day when the time for 
the payment was passed, and it was not made. 
The bill of sale Mr. Caverly held entitled him 
to reclaim the goods; she believed he was 
hard and practical, and sett business-like 
enough to do it. She had no hope from the 
expectation of a reprieve; she did not even 
intend to ask one. 

As she sat by the window, holding Nell in 
her lap, she saw Mr. Caverly suddenly coming 
towards the house. He was on the opposite 
side of the street; he®crossed, seized two 
horses by the bridles, and made a passage for 
himself between them, as they stood at the 
curbstone; then he sprang up the steps, and 
she heard the door-bell ring. She was heart- 
sick as he entered the room. 

“Good morning, Miss Hurst!” he said. “I 
called concerning the payment due yesterday.” 

“T cannot pay it,” Janie said, quietly. She 
could not look at him, but bent over Nell. 

“ Have you nothing for me?” 

“Nothing.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Then Mr. 
Caverly walked across the room to Janie’s 
side. 

“You have yourself,” he said. “ Your gen- 
tle heart, your brave spirit, your truth, your 
purity, your sweet face. Do you call these 
nothing ?” 

Janie looked up at him, her brown eyes 
wide open with astonishment. He put out 
his hand. 

“Give me what you have. My name, and 
the devotion of my life, I will give you in re- 
turn. Do you understand me, Janie?” 

Janie gazed a moment into the dark face, 
transfigured by tenderness, 

“ You love me ?” she murmured, confusedly. 

“T do. What shall your last payment be, 
Janie?” 

“ Myself,” she answered, putting her hands 
in his. 

Philip Caverly was perfectly satisfied with 
it. He ought to have been, for Janie Hurst 
proved the richest blessing of his life. 


T 
A man should live in or near a large town, 

because, let his own genius be what it may, it 
will repel quite as much of agreeable and val- 
uable talent as it draws, and, in a city, the to- 
tal attraction of all the citizens is sure to con- 
quer, first or last, every repulsion, and drag 
the most improbable hermit within its walls 
some day in the year. 
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[ORIGINAL.] 


THE MISTAKEN MISSION, 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


“T HAVE but one pang in dying.” 

These words came from lips already as 
white as the sea-foam, and the voice that spoke 
them was a woman’s. Beside her lay the “one 
pang,” in the shape ofa little rosy girl, who 
bore some resemblance to the pale mother, 
but who was the picture of health itself. It 
was a lovely child, of” perhaps two or three 
years at most, and promised even at that ear- 
ly age, to possess the fatal charm of beauty. 
Her mother’s voice, feeble as it was, awoke 
her, and she stretched out the little fat, dim- 
pled hands tewards her. The dying woman 
tried to gather her child to her bosom, but the 
effort was too mighty for her feeble strength. 

Her movement aroused the sleeping nurse 
in the armchair by the fire, and she came for- 
ward with a half-fretful exclamation at having 
her nap disturbed. It was three in the morn- 
ing, as she ascertained by the little French toy 
of a clock over the mantel-piece. She smooth- 
ed the quilt, gave her patient an opiate, saw 
the little child’s eyelids droop into a sweet 
slumber, and throwing herself upon a couch 
within reach of the lady’s arm, she sank into 
a deep sleep, from which she did not awaken 
until the broad sun was streaming into the 
room. She sprung upon her elbow to look at 
her charge. Little Alice slept the sleep of 
fresh young life. The mother’s was deeper— 
more profound. 

“ Never to fold the robe o'er secret pai 


pain, 
Never, bowed down with earth] ef, in 
To hide the head.” 


She had gone home—sweet, beautiful Alice 
Bland! She had left the fair, laughing earth, 
before her child could know her loss, or mourn 
for her even with a child’s quickly dried tear ; 
left her babe a pensioner upon the crumbs of 
love which the world might throw out to her. 
The child had a father; but he had left his 
home—deserted the pale woman who had 
Bnelt to him but the day before to entreat 
him to be good to his child. Alas! she shrunk 
from leaving her in such hands! 


Few men had enjoyed so many advantages 
of talent, wealth and position as Lewis Bland. 
Born a genius, he had wasted his young days 
in determining what profession he should pur- 
sue, when, just as he attained his twenty-sec- 


ond year, an uncle died and left him a fortune, 
A few years had dissipated it ina measure: 
but it was again renewed by his : 
with the heiress of Colonel Kenneth, whose 
large possessions had attended a multitude of 
gold-hunting suitors to his daughter's feet, 

She turned away from all. Her refusals, 
though made with the gentleness which had 
always characterized her, were firm and de- 
cided ; and no lover, however deeply attached 
to herself or her gold, ever committed the fol- 
ly of risking a second repulse from the sweet 
but spirited Alice Kenneth. 

There was one among the young men ot 
Londonville, who had never thus spoken, As 
the defeated suitors, one by one fell away, 
mortified and disheartened, he was almost 
tempted to risk adding himself to the number; 
but he could not gather courage to bear a 
refusal, and loved on silently. 

During a brief absence from home, Andrew 
Murray heard of Alice Kenneth’s sudden mar- 
riage with young Bland. It came like a thun- 
der stroke upon him, for, down deep in his 
heart, almost unknown to himself, there lin- 
gered a hope that one day, when he had 
achieved something worthy of her love, she 
might be induced to think of him—but now! 

“ What can be the reason of Andrew Myr- 
ray’s new fancy for a sailor’s life?” askeda 
young lady of her father at an assembly. 

A slight nod toward the figure of the bride, 
as she stood opposite them in the door, told 
the tale intelligibly enough to the questioner. 
Alice Bland heard it and crimsoned to the 
temples as she saw the mute answer. She 
had suspected Murray’s love, but she was fas- 
cinated by Lewis Bland, inferior as he was to 
her. Some said that it was his beauty (he 
was far too handsome for a man) had witched 
the heart out of the heiress. Whatever it was, 
they were married, and Andrew Murray was 
on his way to India. 

If Alice had been caught by outward at- 
tractions, it was a short-lived fancy, for Lewis 
Bland’s beauty ‘was soon obscured in her eyes 
by his bad temper. Violence, abuse, by both 
tongue and hand, were the portion of the del- 
icate girl, and ere she had dared to disclose 
her sufferings to her father, he died. 

What to her was the large fortune, which 
by this sad event became hers? Lewis.squan- 
dered all that he could by any possibility lay 
hold on; and after quarrelling with and shoot- 
ing his best friend, he deserted his wife, car 
rying with him all her available property. In 
the midst of all this, little Alice Bland was 
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porn—her infant face watered by an inauspi- 
dous shower of tears before a day’s life had 
been accorded to her. And in a few days the 
little creature was an orphan indeed. 

Had it not been for one true friend, the 
heiress of Colonel Kenneth would have been 
tended and buried only by hireling hands. 

Octavia Austin, a lady past middle age, who 
had been the governess of Alice, and who had 
never lost sight of her charge, and who now 
mourned Jess her death than her marriage to 
Lewis Bland, arrived a few hours after she 
died. To her the bewildered servants gladly 
gave up all responsibility, and under her 
direction the funeral was conducted. 

Miss Austin had no hesitation in installing 
herselfin the house as mistress, even before 
she knew that Alice had written a letter to 
be given her, in the event of not surviving her 
confinement, asking her to do so. 

No solitary nursery at the top or the back 
ofthe house, received the little girl’s cradle. 
It was placed in a quiet room beside the par- 
lor, where, when awake, the baby was regu- 
larly brought. Here, amidst all kindness and 
gentle rule, she remained, growing up buoy- 
ant and happy, as,if no cloud had marred the 
tky of her infant being. 

Miss Austin was what is called an old maid; 
but not the less had she the tact and ability to 
tear her young charge. Never crowding her 
with knowledge unsuited to her tender years, 
the sought, first of all, to make a “ healthy 
mimal” of her, before she made a parade of 
her mental strength. People say in derision 
“old maid’s children are finely governed.” 
Theevent proved an unexpected fact. Miss 
Austin’s child was far more perfectly govern- 
td than most children, even of sensible mar- 
tied women. She was wise, judicious and far- 
teeing; never sacrificing an ultimate good 
fot 4 present seeming advantage. She abhor- 
tdprecocious sentiment and precocious knowl- 
edge, and would as soon have fed Alice with 
ince pie and plum pudding, as she would 
lave encouraged any expression of feeling un- 
fitted to her tender years. 

News came that Lewis Bland was dead, and 
the good governess was human enough to re- 
jolee that now she was sole parent to little 
Alice. The child herself was mainly like her 
mother, good and gentle, but with a spice of 
lewis Bland in her that sometimes made it 
iffcult to rule her rightly. It was worth 
While to manage such a spirit—mind, I said 
manage, not tame, and Miss Austin possessed 
the ability, combined with the true love which, 


like music, is powerful to subdue even the 
savage. 

Enough of the scattered remnants of the 
fortune left by Colonel Kenneth remained, to 
maintain his grand-daughter handsomely. 
Miss Austin, too, was perfectly independent— 
the result of many years’ teaching. 

Years passed—Alice Bland was no longer a 
child. And now came the inevitable episode 
which comes to every girl. “Another love 
story!” you will say. Well, why not? Every 
day the world might count its thousands, per- 
haps its millions, as it counts its births and 
deaths, of these episodes, these love passages. 
They are ever new, ever recurring, yet old as 
the everlasting hills, or at least but a week 
younger than they, for they originated with 
the first man and the first woman. And ever 
since, the sweet delicious dream has been go- 
ing on, sometimes growing into a life long 
beauty, but sometimes, alas! dashed with a 
bitterness that turns the whole world into 
gall. 
And so, like all the daughters of men, Alice 
Bland was in love. No one wondered at her 
choice, for John Carroll was one of whom any 
woman might be proud. He was handsome, 
intelligent, amiable, and loved Alice with true 
affection. He had a weakness, as all have, 
but as yet it was hidden from her sight. It is 
fortunate when wives can always remain blind. 
There was no one to consult. Miss Austin 
advised a delay until further acquaintance, 
but as there was no real impediment, they 
waived her objection, and declared that they 
could not know more of each other’s charac- 
ters if they waited for years. And Miss Aus- 
tin acquiesced, feeling that there was a rea- 
sonable chance that they might be right; ex- 
cept that, in her inmost heart, there was the 
shadow of a fear that Alice was too changeful 
in her feelings to promise an uninterrupted 
life of sunshine, such as the good spinster be- 
lieved that married life ought to be. 

Before they had been wedded a year, Alice 
discovered a flaw in her statue of perfection. 
John Carroll lacked manliness. He had not 
that strength of mind that could rule her in 
her quick angry moods. She would have like- 
ed to acknowledge him as her master. He 
yielded as a slave, and her disappointment in- 
creased at last, to positive disgust. 

The birth of her little Edward reconciled 
them awhile. ‘He was the father of her boy, 
and she shuddered to think that she might at 
last hate him. And yet John Carroll had all 
the qualities which she had bargained for. In 
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her blind admiration of his beauty, she had 
forgotten that his strength of mind might not 
equal it; and her overwrought sentiment soon 
demanded that he should feel precisely on 
every point as she did. This was impossible. 
Each beheld the world ina different light 
from the other. In proportion as the enthu- 
siasm of Alice increased, that of John seemed 
dull and cold. All the love that ever one 
mortal bore another was lavished by him, but 
she turned from the sacrifice because she did’ 
not deem the high priest’s garments were of 
the strongest texture, pure and white though 
they were. Every day men and women draw 
’ apart from their duty and from their love, for 
just such miserable distinctions as these. . 
Miss Austin, though far from being a med- 
Mier, told Alice when she was to blame, but in 
vain. Flying from her own thoughts, Alice 
renewed an old love of music that had been 
all at once laid aside when her fancy for John 
Carroll commenced. She became acquainted 
with musical people, experienced the fascina- 
tion of their company, and took part in private 
concerts. All this was a sore trial to John. 
He thought woman was never so beautiful, so 
worthy of a holy love, as when she made the 
centre of the home circle. Alice, watching 
her baby’s slumbers, seemed far more angelic 
than when standing beside the huge-bearded 
tenor who crooned his long neck over her in a 
way that fairly maddened John; but he was 
powerless to keep her away. 

Four—five—six years! Edward is a large 
boy, the idol of his father. The musical world 
had spoiled Alice Carroll for a wife and moth- 
er. Her whole soul was borne up in the tri- 
umphs which her really fine talents were 
gaining for. her. John’s remonstrance only 
confirmed her in her course. Miss Austin 
seconded them in vain. 

“And what do you propose to do?” asked 
her faithful friend, who saw with anguish, the 
hopes which she had formed of her pupil give 
way. 

“ T shall sing in public, maintain myself, and 
become independent of one so thoroughly in- 
eapable of understanding me as John is.” 

Miss Austin sent forth a deep cry at the 
thought. 

“A public singer! You? Alice Bland?” 

“Why not? It is respectable, surely.” 

“So it may be for some—but not for you. 
And your boy, Alice, can you leave him ?” 

“Ah, if he were a girl, I could have him 
with me; but he needs a father; only that 
even John is not able to manage him.” 
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“Alice, you talk as if you were 
separate from John.” 

“And solam. John will not hear of my 
singing in public, so I have no alternative,” 

And she repeated this to her husband, who, 
with all the eloquence of which he was capa- 
ble, besought her to stay, and give up her 
mad project. John neglected his affairs and 
stayed moodily at home, while Alice went 
every night of the engagement of a new opera 
troup, to which she was escorted by a musical 
friend, of whose character her husband was 
doubtful. She said that was all prejudice. 

A few weeks later, and Alice announced 
her intention of going to New York to joina 
band of singers who had assigned her a con- 
spicuous place. John felt that the last tie 
was broken. It was on the third day from 
her departure, that he received a letter, bid- 
ding him farewell. Such incompatibility of 
temper and sentiment could produce nothing, 
she wrote, but misery. She bequeathed Ed- 
ward to his care and Miss Austin’s. She had 
no hatred towards him, but an indifference 
that nothing could rouse into a livelier feeling. 

It is little use trying to describe John Car- 
roll’s state of mind. It was even above im- 
agination. Unable to bear his loneliness, he 
wished to go away, and yielding to his im- 
pulse, he started upon a long journey, taking 
his child with him; while Miss Austin, deter- 
mined not to lose sight of Alice, went to New 
York. 

Short indeed was the triumph of the mis- 
taken woman. A violent cold, that destroyed 
her voice, blighted her prospects of wealth 
and fame. While her husband and child were 
travelling, she was confined to her room, un- 
able to speak save in a whisper, and with eyes 
that the mingled effects of the cold and tears 
had faded and dimmed. Thus Miss Austin 
found her—deserted by her friends, when she 
could not minister to their advantage, and 
suffering from shame and remorse. 

The patient governess took her home—not 
to the one they had occupied—but to a little 
neat cottage by the seaside. Here she passed 
three years in perfect solitude, save for one 
companion. Sickness had proved a kind 
friend to Alice. It showed her her own faults 
and her husband's goodness in a new light, 
and it taught her that if we expect perfection, 
we must be perfect ourselves. Not in the 
days of her childhood, was she so gentle and 
patient as now. 

Many are the mysterious letters which Miss 
Austin receives and sends away. If Alice 
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had but common curiosity, it would arouse it ; 
put she has no heart for anything. Her self- 
respect is gone, and what remains, when that 
has fled ? 

But cheer up, sad heart! Over the blue 
waves comes one who can forgive thee all, 
whose great love can overlook the wrongs he 
has endured. A kind, patient friend thas told 
him of thy repentance, and John Carroll has 
astronger, nobler heart than poor, mistaken 
Alice had given him credit for. Thy own 
follies have proved thy severest discipline. 
One hour more and that discipline will have 
been merged into the noblest, truest forgive- 
ness that ever woke gratitude in a woman’s 
heart. 


> 


ENGLISH GHOSTS. 


The Lancet states that there has lately been 
exhibited in London*an admirable illustration 
of what science can do when it condescends 
to take the field against imposture. It forms 
the subject of a lecture at the Polytechnic In- 
stitution, in the course of which is displayed 
amost ingenious contrivance wherewith any 
amount of very highly-finished ghosts can be 
produced to order. These Mr. Pepper, the 
keturer, raises by the aid of a strong light, a 
mirror, a few lenses, and some smoke. Even 
an audience such as in Asop’s time preferred 
the imitation of a pig to the genuine squeak of 
apinched porker, could not refuse the merit of 
superior ghost-making to the scientific device 
at the Polytechnic, which will do more to up- 
tetthe lingering faith in the foolish and wick- 
td superstitions about ghosts than a consid- 
(rable amount of reasoning or argument. 


Ibis said that man would be little better 
thanasavage but for woman. With equal 
truth we may assert, ®oth men and women 
would be hard and selfish beings but for chil- 
dren, These call out, and refine, and soften 
the best feelings of the parental heart. Their 

needs are so many, and their simple in- 
nocence so affecting, and their very caprices 
winning, that love and attention flow out 
of them almost instinctively. That must be 
hardened nature which can be unmoved by 
the sof touch, and ‘playful childishness, and 
little pranks of a baby.—Saturday 


Never put it in amy one’s head to do you a 
by acquainting him that it is in his 


A PARTY OF SLAVES. 

Just before reaching the boats we came 
upon a large party of female slaves on their 
way down to Cairo, where, in the lottery of 
the slave market, they were to pass to new 
masters. They were penned like sheep in a 
range of little huts, formed by hanging mat- 
ting round a clump of palm trees, which 
spread their grateful shade above. It was 
most amusing as we drew near, to see the 
rush they made to gain cover, and how they 
ducked their heads under the matting to 
avoid being seen, though curiosity, the weak 
point of their sex, brought up again many a 
bright pair of eyes to look at us as we passed. 
They were nearly all young girls, varying in 
age from twelve to sixteen, and a merrier set 
could not be met with. The woods rang with 
their pleasant laughter, and one might have 
thought—what perhaps was not very far from 
the truth—that in place of now entering the 
house of bondage, they had left it behind in 
their own country. Their masters, from all 
we could learn, are uniformly kind to them, 
and whenever we encountered a party, we 
found that the girls were much attached to 
the head of the caravan. The bevy we now 
saw were from Abyssinia—whence, indeed, 
most of the female slaves of Egypt are drawn 
—and was destined, as the Abyssinian girls 
usually are, for the Turkish harems, or as 
wives of shopkeepers and affluent Arabs. 
Their color was a glossy black ; they were ex- 
ceedingly well made, and had bright, cheerful 
faces, lit up by sparkling black eyes.—Travels 
in the East. 


How Races DIE ovut.—The method in 
which lower races fuse into or escape from the 
higher is a mystery in its causes, but well un- 
derstood in its result. The lower race loses 
its productiveness, and some dozens of extinct 
tribes, like the extinct genera of animals, at- 
test this. The Red Indians of America, the 
native race of Peru and the aborigines of 
Australia are living examples of thisrule. In 
fourteen years, a living traveller says, the ab- 
original inhabitants of Tasmania, although 
numbering upwards of a thousand, did not 
give birth to more than fourteen children. 
We may rest assured that at this rate any class 
of beings will soon exhaust itself. 

WOMAN. 

’Tis beauty that doth oft make women proud ; 

’Tis virtue that doth make them most admired; 

'Tis modesty that makes them seem divine. 

SUAKSPEARE. 
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SEEKING. 


BY CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


Higher minds seek for progression, 
Lowlier ones but for possession ; 
These to have, and those to be, 
While some boast their pedigree; 
Thus it is the wide world through, 
Some to have, and some to do. 


Surely no man notes events 

With a cool indifference ; 

There are some who strive to hide 
All emotion ‘neath their pride; 

But the smallest drop of rain 

Falls at no man’s feet in vain. 

So I thought, as by the way, 

On a dreary autumn day, 

Once a child, with raiment tattered, 
Whose bright locks the wild winds scattered 
I heard cry, “ Look, look and see! 
All this mud belongs to me.” 


Many feel, but few confess, 

How a trivial thing may bless; 
Some who've long been seeking joy, 
At length, like the ragged boy, 

Ope their hearts and let content 
Enter with the next event. 


It is well if but a trifle 

Pleases ; yet not well to stifle 
Yearnings for the good supernal— 
Cravings born in the eternal 
Mind, that ne’er can find its rest 
Till it is supremely blest. 
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CONFIDENCES. 
BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


Tr is such a relief to speak one’s mind! I’m 
very sure that I should have been extinguish- 
ed years ago—snugly laid to rest under a 
green hillock with a pallid marble to enshrine 
my name, such as I saw last night in the vil- 
lage churchyard and which gave me the heart- 
ache—if it had not been for the habit I have 


of telling my troubles. There may be some, 


perplexity in the choice of a confidant. One’s 
husband will do at a pinch, or if one isn’t mar- 
ried a sister or intimate friend, better still a 
mother. I have always thought, however, 
that one should have half a dozen confidants, 
more or less, for reasons that I shall presently 


show you are wise ones. You know capaci- 
ties differ. Your husband, for example, can- 
not be expected to understand your annoy- 
ance because Mrs. Ayres patronizes you at 
the sewing-circle, and ignores you at Esquire 
Dillon’s dinner-party, and how can your dear 
unmarried friend appreciate your grief when 
the joint comes from the oven half done, or 
the cake has a heavy line at the bottom? 
Above all how absurd you would look telling 
Araminta a few of the charming things said to 
you atthe dance. Ten to one she would think 
you a silly little peacock, and turn green with 
jealousy, when the truth would be, that your 
heart was just overrunning with a girl’s inno- 
cent gratification at finding yourself somebody 
in the great world. 

So you perceive it will not do to give too 
many confidences to one person, and in de- 
fault of the half dozen frlends of as many dif- 
ferent capacities, there is nothing more suit- 
able than a sheet of pure, white paper. With 
your sheet before you there is no hindrance 
to a full outpouring of whatever lies most 
heavily upon your mind. You get no uncom- 
prehending stares as you relate your troubles, 
no absurd advice from somebody’s standpoint, 
as unsuited to you as another person's glove 
or bonnet would be, no affected condolences, 
no contemptuous pity, no self-satisfied inti- 


| mations that it’s “all your own fault.” You 


write and write till you fill page after page, 
and you have wearied nobody but yourself— 
unless you publish what you have written. 

So ever since I became Mrs. Doctor Willard 
I have kept a journal, and it is, I assure you, 
a real pleasure to look over the manuscript 
and see what was happening this day five 
years ago, no matter if it be no more impor- 
tant occurrence than the cutting of the baby’s 
first tooth, or the scorching of my husband's 
coat as he stood too nea the office stove. 

In looking over my little book the other 
day, it seemed to me that the story of my life 
wouldn’t be quite uninteresting. You know 
moralists say that the history of any life is 
worth knowing if truly told, and I am sure 
can tell the truth at any rate. 

And first and foremost let me make the con- 
fession that in the early years of my warried 
life I came near ruining my husband. A ter 
rible thing for a loving little wife to do, wasn't 
it? But I did it out of the innocence of my 
heart, and not by any foolish expenditure of 
money or reputation. 

When we returned from our trip to the 
White Mountains, the carriage set us down at 
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the door of a pleasant house in the village of 
N——. It was a pretty pastoral place, with 
ite rows of trees each side the way, its Mount 
Prospect with a fine view over the country, 
jtsponds lying away in the valleys, its com- 
mon and its streets of neat houses and bloom- 
ing gardens. 

Our hapse was old and picturesque, but 
still convenient and tasteful, just my ideal of 
what ahouse should be. I detest the huge, 
square boxes, and their strong contrasts of 
green and white, with just so many rooms this 
side of the door and just so many the other. 
Our house, on the contrary had cosy little 
rooms where you would never have expected 
to find them, and darling niches, looking as if 
a foreshadowing of my piano and whatnot and 
great arm-chair had haunted the builders’ 
brain when they were arranged. It was paint- 
ed a soft brown, which harmonized admirably 
with the foliage of the grand old elms that 
swept the roof. There was a portico in front 
thaded by masses of trumpet honeysuckle in- 
tertwined with wild clematis and woodbine. 
A neat, grassy walk ran down to the gate, and 
eath side of this were beds now gay with 
London pride and sweet-williams and petunias. 
As for the rest of the garden, it was a jingle 
ofmorning glories, nasturtions and roses. 

You may imagine what a delight it was to 
funish and adorn this little. nest, and for a 
week or two Edgar and I were very busy 
about it. Not that he was with me all the 
time. Some tiresome person was sure to be 
taken ill just when I wanted him most, and 
then perhaps I would not see him again till 
midnight, — 

By-and-by I had everything arranged, and 
the calls began to come. As the claims of his 
profession occupied the most of the doctor’s 
time, Iwas usually obliged to entertain the 
Valtors alone. They were very different peo- 
ple from any Ihad ever before seen, and, 
young and city-bred as I was, I was often per- 
fetly at a loss what to do with them. Among 
the earliest came Mrs. Parsons, the minister's 
wife. She seated herself stiffly in my easiest 
chair, and coolly took a survey of the appoint- 
ments of my room, ending the proceeding by 
careful scrutiny of myself. I confess toa 
little embarrassment. 

“Are you a member of the church?” she 

, abruptly, after I had exhausted eve- 
Ty tople I could think of in trying to find one 
to her taste. 

T awkwardly owned that I was not. She 

at me severely, 
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“ Neither is your husband, I believe ?” 

Poor Edgar! I tried to soften her judg- 
ment by some little statements which I thought 
might mitigate the offence, but she looked 
inexorable. 

“Our late, lamented Doctor Galen,” she 
remarked, solemnly, “was an efficient mem- 
ber of the church, and so also was his wife. I 
was in the habit of looking to Mrs. Galen for 
assistance in my arduous duties, and never in 
vain. Mrs. Galen was above the vanities of 
this world. She was zealous of good works, 
and careless of her own personal adornment.” 

My pretty blue muslin fluttered as if it was 
ashamed of itself, and its owner stammered 
out that “no doubt Mrs. Galen was a very 
good woman.” 

-I re-acted the scene that evening for Ed- 
gar’s benefit, and while he laughed till the 
tears came, he yet said gravely, “You must 
not offend Mrs. Parsons, Fanny. They’re al- 
ways ill, and have already sent for me once or 
twice.” 

That evening Edgar had promised to help 
me tie up the honeysuckle, which in the free- 
dom of its summer growth had fallen into a 
state of uncivilized entanglement. We were 
busily engaged about this when we heard the 
front gate click, and directly a boy rushed in, 
and exclaimed, breathlessly : 

“O, doctor, will you come over to Squire 
Jones’s just as quick as you can? He’s fell 
down stairs and most killed hisself,’ and hay- 
ing delivered his message the youthful mer- 
cury was off in a twinkling. 

“O, dear me! Strange people ‘can’t have 
more discretion,” I said, playfully. “Any 
other time would have done just as well for 
falling down stairs.” 

Edgar laughed and went away, saying: 

“Ifanybody calls say I’m gone to ’Squire 
Jones’s.” 

I gave up the honeysuckle after a few in- 
effectual attempts to reach the tallest sprays, 
and went in. I was trying to keep up my 
practice as well as I could, and so I sat down 
to the piano and began playing over some old 
airs. Two hours passed in this way when my 
music was interrupted by a violent ring at the 
door bell. I opened the door and confronted 
a plebeian looking man, who asked if the doc- 
tor was in. 

“No, he has gone out.” 

“ Know where he’s gone ?” 

Dear me! was it possible I had forgotten ? 

“Tt was some common name,” I said, hes- 
itating. 
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_ “ Was it Jinkins, or Carkin, or Hosley?” 

“No, none of those.” 

“Blake, Hatch, Mosely?” continued my 
questioner. 

I shook my head. “It was some one who 
has fallen down stairs.” 

“O, most likely it’s old Tubbs, then. He’s 
allers fallin’ some’er,” and the man went off. 

I was so sorry for my forgetfulness, that I 
could have cried, and so glad on , the other 
hand that my blessed husband was a good- 
tempered man and wouldn’t think of scolding, 
that I didn’t feel a bit like it. 

Edgar did not come home until morning. 
He looked tired and I didn’t tease him with 
questions till he had eaten his breakfast; then 
with many rueful apologies I confessed my 
forgetfulness the evening before. 

“Never mind. They probably sent for Doc- 
tor Dosem, but I dare say it is no great loss. 
*Squire Jones, on the contrary, is a valuable 
patient.” 

“Ts he badly hurt? How did he happen to 
fall ?” 

“Got drunk—broken arm—dislocated limb 
—bruises—rather a serious case,” said my 
husband, between his bits of bread and buttexn 
“ Quite a windfall,” he added, presently. 

“You barbarous man!” Edgar laughed. “I 
suppose if I were to fall out of the second sto- 
ry window you would consider it a godsend, 
if I were not your wife. What heartless pa- 
gans doctors are!” 

“Don’t be too bad, pet. Of course I’m sor- 
ry for the man, but then I appreciate my own 
good fortune.” 

After breakfast Edgar went out to go his 
rounds, and I employed myself about my usu- 
al morning work. About an hour before din- 
ner I was interrupted by a call from Miss 
Quizzum, a very agreeable lady, and one who 
seemed to have a great deal of leisure on her 
hands. To tell the truth I was a little afraid 
of Miss Quizzum. 

“T have been so vexed on your account this 
morning, Mrs. Willard,” she began. “I talk- 
ed myself hoarse defending you.” 

“Why, what have I done?” I asked, won- 
dering. 

“Nothing at all, I presume, but there is a 
ridiculops story afloat that one of those Rug- 
gleses was here for the doctor, and you were 
playing on the piano, and couldn’t remember 
where he had gone. I was 80 angry—it was 
8o unlikely that you should be so neglectful of 
the doctor’s interests, and just married, too— 
\ and as for the piano, I’m sure you've a right 


to play if you choose, providing you don't 
neglect anything else for it. I defended you 
with all my power, I assure you, Mrs. Willard,” 

“Thank you, Miss Quizzum. What you 
heard was quite true, however. I did forget 
that my husband had gone to Squire Jones's.” 

“Indeed! well, that was a pity, and Rug- 
gles went right off and got Doctgg Dosem. 
He said if a doctor didn’t know better than to 
marry a woman that spent her time playing 
on the piano, and letting their husband's busi- 
ness go to ruin, they must bear the conse- 
quences. Spiteful old thing! And ‘Squire 
Jones—poor man! Was he much hurt?” 

“ He broke his arm.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ And dislocated his ankle.” 

“ How you talk!” 

“ And was somewhat bruised.” 

“Do tell! poor man, I’m afraid he will nev- 
er get over it. How came he to fall? was 
he—” I glanced at Miss Quizzum. She nod- 
ded. “I thought so. I told mother—says I, 
‘mother, you may depend upon it ‘Squire 
Jones was drunk.’ Was he very drunk?” 

“ The doctor didn’t give me any particulars,” 
I replied. 

“Well, I hope it will be a lesson to him.” 
said Miss Quizzum, as she rose to go, after 
another half hour spent in the endeavor to 
elicit material for gossip. 

It set in raining that day, and the afternoon 
was cold and gloomy. It was August now, 
and the cooler days of this month have in them 
a touch of autumn. One puts away light gar- 
ments and brings out warmer ones, thinking 
that the summer is past. 

In the evening we had a bright fire in the 
parlor, and experienced the first impression of 
what our winter fireside would be. Only here 
we realize fully the meaning of the word 
home. The genial warmth, the cosy ingle, 
the drawn curtains, the ruddy light, the sing- 
ing urn are the elements that make up house- 
hold comfort. In the summer we are more 
romantic, life has more gipsey freedom, our 
thoughts are diffused rather than concentrated, 
as they become when snows block up the 
highways and the four walls of our dwelling 
shut us in. 

So as I poured the tea for my husband we 
talked of the happy winter evenings, and 
agreed in thinking that after all nothing was 
so pleasant as each other’s society. 

Then the doctor told me what he had done 
that day, how Farmer Andrews was getting 
over his rheumatism, and Dolly Allen was re- 
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covering from her fever, and how Pat Mur- 
phy's wife would give all the powders to her 
sick child at once, on the principle that if one 
was good, half a dozen were better. 

The hours slipped away till suddenly Edgar 
exclaimed, “ I declare, Fanny, it’s nine o’clock. 
I meant to run into ‘Squire Jones’s again for 
a moment, but you've bewitched me to-night, 
justas you used to in the old times.” Just 
now the door bell rang, loud and long, the 
wire shivering along its whole length. “ What 
is up now, | wonder?” said the doctor, not 


quite pleased at the prospect of going out 


again. 

“Pil gotothe door, Edgar.” I went, and 
netian Irish servant girl. 

“Tf ye plaze, ma’am, ye’ll give this to the 
docthor,” and drawing a large red arm from 
beneath her shawl, she thrust a note into my 
hand and turning away clattered down the 
walk. 

“What is it?” Isaid, wondering. It was 
addressed to Doctor Willard, 

“Open it,” said my husband. 

I did so, and he looked over my shoulder as 
Tread the folowing : 


*“Docron WILLARD—sir, you are hereby 
notified that you need not call any more at 
‘Squire Joneses. He has sent for Doctor Do- 
em. i dont want any doctor that slanders his 
patience. Joun JONES JRr., Esq.” 


Edgar and I looked at each other in great 
amazement. “ What in the name of all that’s 
wonderful does the man mean?” said Edgar, 
tlast. “That slanders his patients! Why, 
Thaven’t mentioned his name except to tell 
tome one how he is.” I was silent. A little 
light was creeping upon me, presently it grew 
dearer, but I dared not trust myself to speak. 

“Islander my patients. Some shameless 
gossip has lost me the best patient I had,” 
tad my husband, indignantly. 

“O, Edgar, I'm afraid I’m to blame for it 
al,” I burst forth. 

“You, Fanny!” My husband would have 
been more than mortal ifhe hadn't looked a 
thade sterner than usual, as he waited to hear 
my explanation. This was the added feather 
that broke me down. I sobbed pitifully, and, 
ofcourse, the doctur was ready at once to 
forgive any and everything. 

“Miss Quizzum was in here this morning, 
tid she asked for ‘Squire Jones, and I believe 
Ladmitted that you said he was drunk when 
me ae down stairs,” I said, brokenly. 
“Confound Miss Quizzum! But don’t ery, 
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Fanny—don’t make yourself miserable. ,Per- 
haps the ’squire will get over it.” 

“T hope he wont get over the fall,” I said, 
wrathfully, my tears stopping as my anger 
rose. Edgar took up the note. 

“Tsn’t this a precious document? Slanders 
his patience! By Jupiter, Fan, I don’t know 
as I am sorry you did it. We'll make our for- 
tune out of this.” 

“ And there was that man last night—what 
was his name—something like a carpet, wasn’t 
it—yes, Ruggles. I shall ruin you, Edgar,” I 
said, mournfully. 

“ Never mind the Joneses and the Ruggleses, 
Fanny. If this place wont do, another will, 
The world is all before us where to choose.” 

“Only yesterday Mrs. Parsons was con- 
gratulating me that you were gaining upon 
Doctor Dosem.” 

“So I am, and so I shall be in spite of this. 
But what a nuisance gossip is.” 

“ Malicious gossip!” 

“Yes, and thoughtless gossip, though I’m 
inclined to think this belongs to the malicious 
class.” 

In process of time ‘Squire Jones got well 
under Doctor Dosem’s treatment, and though 
he left off speaking to my husbaud, and his 
wife and daughters cut my acquaintance when 
I met them by accident, there were no more 
open indications of hostility. I tried to be 
more circumspect, and succeeded in keeping 
Miss Quizzum aloof, but lite things were 
constantly made a pretence of for a quarrel, 
and our household and its doings were the 
subjects of constant annoying criticism. By- 
and-by matters came to a crisis, through an 
occurrence which amused us much at the 
time. 

One still, summer evening, just about twi- 
light, a large travelling carriage, partially 
closed, yet not so as to conceal the fact that 
there were ladies within, drove through the 
village. It stopped at the hotel, and a servant 
who sat with the driver alighted and inquired 
the way to Dector Willard’s. The direction 
was given, and the carriage drove on. These 
facts came out as the interest in the affair 
grew. 

It was almost dark when the carriage stop- 
ped at our own door. Edgar answered the 
ring, andin reply to something said by the 
man who rung, I heard him exclaim in a tone 
of surprise, “ Mrs. Stanley! I will go out to 
her.” Looking from the window, I saw him © 
goto the carriage and shake hands with a 
lady within; then, after a few minutes’ con- 
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versation, he handed the lady out, and the 
servant, reaching into the vehicle, drew forth 
some bulky, indefinable, dark object, and hold- 
ing it very carefully, followed my husband 
and the lady to the house. The whole party 
went into the doctor’s office. Presently Ed- 
gar came to the parlor door and said: 

“ Fanny, this lady is Mrs. Stanley, an old 
friend of mine. I have something to do for 
her. Do not let us be disturbed.” 

He went back again, and a low, long con- 
versation occurred. The servant who had 
accompanied them had meantime returned to 
the carriage and stood chatting with the dri- 
ver. Presently I saw Miss Quizzum tripping 
up the walk to the door. I met her and ask- 
ed her to the back parlor. 

“O, no, pray let us sit down here—I am so 
fatigued,” she replied, dropping down into 
one of the entry chairs. 

Just then a low moan came from the office. 

“ Dear me! what’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Miss Quizzum, startirig. 

“Some patient of the doctor’s,” I said, in- 
differently, “ Tow is your mother ?” 

“Quite well, thank you. Having a tooth 
pulled ?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Somebody who came in that carriage ?” 

Yes.” 

“Don’t you know who it is?” demanded 
Miss Quizzum, her keen black eyes fixed upon 
me as if they w®uld extort the secret. 

“My husband said it was a friend of his.” 

“An old friend? alady—and pretty. I saw 
her when she stopped at the hotel,” said Miss 
Quizzum, maliciously. 

Now we heard the doctor’s voice. “It is 
all over,” he said. Presently there was a 
passionate sobbing. Miss Quizzum forgettirg 
me, listened intently. By-and-by the sobbing 
was restrained. Then my husband said gen- 
tly, “ What shall be done with the body?” . 

I rose trembling all over. “Miss Quizzum, 
excuse me, but if you will not come inte the 
parlor, I must dispense with the pleasure of 
your society. I cannot allow you to stay here 
ferreting out my husband’s professional 
secrets.” 


“ Secrets ! pretty secrets, too, I should think. |’ 


I’ve heard enough,” said Miss Quizzum, ris- 
ing excitedly. “Before I’d have people com- 
ing and dying in my house, and not knowing 
how they’re to be buried! Good-night, Mrs. 
Willard, I wonder how your nerves can stand 
such things.” 


Miss Quizzum started off at a rapid pace, 


but though I watched a long time, I did not 
see her appear from behind the strip of hedge 
which bordered a part ef the garden. At the 
close of fifteen minutes the doctor came to the 
door, beckoned to the servant, and _ presently 
the three came out, the servant carrying, as 
before, that mysterious bundle, 

“T shall be back in half an hour, Fanny,” 
and he stepped into the carriage. He came 
back in that time, and I met him at the door, 
“What's the matter, Fanny?” he asked, smil- 
ing at my wondering face. 

“ Whatisall thisabout ?” I said. He laughed, 

“Fairly puasled, aren’t you? Come in, and 
you shall know all about it.” I went into the 
back parlor, and after fifteen minutes’ talk] 
was laughing heartily. 

“How comical—how absurd!” 

“Absurd enough !” 

“And where did you make the grave?” 

“ Down under the old pollard willow, just 
where the path crosses the brook.” 

“ People will be sure to see it there. O, Ed- 
gar, let’s keep the whole thing a secret. The 
people will be so delightfully mystified.” 

The doctor shook his head. “ Better tell it 
atonce. They would be angry when they 
found out.” 

“O, never mind that. It will be so comical 
to see Miss Quizzum’s curiosity, and to hear 
Mrs. Parsons’s speculations, Do keep it a 
secret. *Twill be as good as a play.” 

The doctor yielded, and having once done 
so entered into the sport with as much gusto 
as myself. The next day I walked down to 
the pollard willow, and there, under its shade, 
was a little grave carefully marked. I saw 
Miss Quizzum looking at me through the 
openings in the fence—the garden of the 
Quizzums adjoined our own—and presently 
she came to me. I was still standing medi- 
tating under the pollard willow. 

“ What is that? A grave?” she exclaimed, 
in undisguised astonishment. : 

“T am not at liberty to reveal anything,” I 
said, solemnly ; “ but you can see for yourself,” 
and I began to walk toward the house. 

“ But, Mrs. Willard, what a strange idea, to 
bury anybody so soon!” 

“It seems to have been necessary in this 
case. Wont you come in, Miss Quizzum ?” 

She refused, and as I persisted in walking 
away, she had no alternative but to leave also. 
I saw her go down town half an hour afer 
wards, and had no doubt she put a great num- 
ber of marvellous stories in circulation. 

For the next fortnight the town rang with 
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it.’ Mrs. Parsons said that for her part she 
did not doubt but it was some atheist’s child, 
whose parents would not allow it to be buried 
ina consecrated churchyard, and intimated 
that she had always suspected Doctor Willard 
of having infidel tendencies. She had seen 
the Investigator in his office and had noticed 
that he never went to church Sabbath after- 
poons, As for his constant attendance in the 
morning, wasn’t it clear that he went for the 
purpose of deceiving the pious portion of the 
village ? 

Doctor Dosem was of the opinion that Doc- 

tor Willard had been engaged in body-steal- 
ing. Probably there was nothing in the grave, 
and no doubt the lady was a man in disguise. 
He had heard of such things when he was in 
the medical college. Onee a party of stu- 
dents, etc. 
' ‘Squire Jones contemptuously sniffed at 
these hypotheses, and presumed that the doc- 
tor had been smuggling wines and liquors 
(we were near the Canada line). People who 
were so fond of ealling other people drunk, 
were not above drinking themselves. 

Miss Quizzum and her clique had a sepa- 
tate theory, and suggested that if that lady’s 
history were known, she would prove to be 
no better than she should be. The excite- 
ment waxed high. There was talk of disin- 
Yement and‘inquest, and Edgar concluded it 
was best to reveal the truth. So one evening 
ata sewing-circle when the ladies beset him 
_— appeared willing to gratify 


“Now @o tell us all about it, doctor,” said 
Seraphina Jenkins, turning her head one side 
uid shaking her curls. 

“Your curiosity is insatiable. What do 
you want to know ?” 

“Only just tell us who the lady was?” said 
Miss Quizzum. 

“The lady was Mrs. Stanley, whose ac- 
quaintance I found when I attended the lec- 
tures in Boston.” 

“Is she rich ?” 

“Where was she going ?” 

* made her go in a carriage?” The 
doctor laughed, and took up the questions 
teriatim, 


“She is very wealthy, and has her caprices 
Mother ladies do, and being wealthy cam 
gratify them. So as she was about to make 
‘journey from Boston to Montreal, she fan- 
tied going in her own carriage.” ‘ 

“0!” from a chorus of voices, accompanied 
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* “And your patient—” 

“My patient was taken ill on the way,” 
gravely replied the doctor. 

“And died suddenly in your office?” de- 
manded the ladies, 

“Not suddenly—no, I should not say sud- 
denly, since it was in a dying state when 
brought to me.” 

“ How heartless !” 

“Why didn’t she stop before?” ~ 

“What can be expected of fashionable 
ladies ?” said Miss Quizzum, cynically, 

“ Did she show any, emotion at its death ?” 
asked Mrs. Parsons. 

“Yes, she cried a good deal—more, I think, 
than the occasion demanded.” 

“O, you unfeeling man!” exclaimed all the 
young mothers, 

“When you have children ef your own, 
Doctor Willard, you will know what the love — 
of offspring is,’ said Mrs. Parsons, severely. 

“Was it a boy, doctor?” said alady who 
held a lusty three-year-old specimen of Young 
America upon her knee, 

“No.” 

“O, it was a girl?” 

“No, madam.” 

“What do you mean, Doctor Willard? 
What for goodness’ sake was it?” cried Miss 
Quizzum. 

“It was a French poodle dog,” said the 
doctor, gravely. 

There was the blank silence of astonishment 
for a moment and then Mrs. Parsons said: 

“T must say, Doctor Willard, that I should 
not have expected you to trifle with people’s 
feeling in this way.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Parsons, it was only a little 

‘joke, and after all what have I done? These 
are the facts of the case. Mrs. Stanley is fool- 
ishly fond of pets, and took this poodle in her 
carriage. It grew siek on the way, and just 
before they reached N—, bit her finger slight- 
ly. She grew alarmed, feared hydrophobia, 
and having had the dog secured as well as 
practicable, came to me to see if the creature 
was really mad, and to have precautionary 
measures taken in her own case. It was not 
hydrophobia, and the poor little animal died 
in my office. I cauterized Mrs. Stanley's 
wound, however, and then as she had a fond- 
ness for the deceased Fido, I permitted her 
coachman to bury him on my premises.” 

This wasn’t half horrible enough to please 
the ladies who had expected a tale of wicked- 
ness and romance. They never forgave the 


doctor for their disappointment. 
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THE SOLDMER’S GRAVE. 


BY W. D. HALFMANN. 


O, hear you that music, so mournful and low, 

As it-wails on the banks of the Shenandoah— 

And see you that sorrowful funeral train 

Round the gave of the warrior who in battle was 
slain? 


They dug him a grave, full deep and full wide, 

In a flowery dell by the Shenandoah side ; 

With the flag ef his cougtry wrapped round his 
cold fom, 

He sleeps undisturbed by the battle’s loud storm. 


He has fought his last battle—O, disturb not his 
rest! 

Of freedom’s prowd soms, he was bravest and best; 

A nation shall weep for the loss of her brave 

Defender, who feared not her foes or the grave. 


His mother, or sister, er wife, will not know 

Where the dear one lies sleeping by the dark She- 
nandoah ; 

No mother, or sister, or wife, will e’er weep 

O’er the grave where the loved one so calmly doth 
sleep. 


But there is a werld where war cannot come, 
To disturb us wh sounds of the buyle or drum; 
- But there is all joy and happiness given, 

I need not say where—you know it is heaven. 


oe. 
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KATE MEREDITH. 


BY MR8. 8. E. DAWES. 


“O, Cousin Kars, papa has decided where 
we are to go for the summer. A friend of his 
has told him of a quiet little hotel, called the 
Glen House, away up in a romantic village 
among the Green Mountains. He spoke in 
such glowing terms of the place that papa was 
delighted, and he has persuaded about half a 
dozen families of our most intimate friends to 
go with us. We shall all be acquainted, and 
can dress just_as we please, and go where we 
like, without all the fuss and fashion of Sara- 
toga or Nahant. Wont it be splendid ?” 

“T should think it would, Myra, from your 
description of the place, and I have no doubt 
you will all enjoy yourselves finely there. 
When are you to go?” 

“Next week. So, Miss Kate, just pack 
your trunks, and make your arrangements to 
g0, for you are to be numbered with our par- 


KATE MEREDITH. 


ty. To stay hived up in the elty another 
summer, and work all the while for the sol. 
diers, as you did last summer, is not to be 
thought of for a moment. And the last win- 
ter you had so many people that you assumed 
the care of, and so many sewing circles to at- 
tend, that you have quite worn yourself 
out.” 

“Not quite so bad as that, Myra. But I 
will own to a little fatigue, and have been 
thinking, the past week, that a little country 
air would be very beneficial. I had almost 
decided to spend the summer at Oakdale with 
Aunt Lyman.” , 

“That would be a delightful summer re- 
treat, I admit; but you can go just as well in 
the fall, when it will be too cool to stay on the 
mountains, and be there when all the delicious 
fruit is ripe, for which Oakdale is so famous, 
But through the rest of the summer months 
you must be a guest at the Glen House with 
us. Come, Kate, you will gratify our wishes 
this time, wont you ?” 

“T must confess I am not proof against all 
this pleading. So I will relieve your anxiety 
at once, and assure you I will be ready to go 
any day that your father may decide upon for 
the journey.” 

“Bravo, Kate!” shouted Myra, at the same 
time seizing hold of her companion, and danc- 
ing her about the room like a feather. Then 
with a merry laugh she flew to the library to 
announce her victory to her papa, leaving 
Cousin Kate to arrange her €uffied collar, and 
to smooth her disordered tresses at her leis- 
ure, 

A magnificent specimen of womankind was 
Kate Meredith, with her brilliant brunctte 
complexion, and dark, lustrous eyes, in whose 
unfathomable depths could be read the story 
of a heart sorrow such as few women have 
experienced. But she liad borne the trial un- 
seathed, and in- her magured character em- 
bodied all that was true and noble in woman. 
When she became an orphan, her Uncle 
Graves pressed her to become an inmate of 
his princely home, and, although possessed of 
ample means to have provided herself a home 
wherever she pleased, she gratefully accepted 
her uncle’s offer, and became almost the idol 
of himeelf and family. 

The travellers arrived weary and dusty at 
the Glen Hause at the close of a bright day in 
June, and all were enraptured with its beau- 
tiful situation. There were daily arrivals of 
their city acquaintances, and Myra’s blue eyes 
danced merrily, and her cheek glowed with 
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ure as Herman Lawton lighted one 
night from the stage-coach. 

A few evenings after the guests held a social 
reunion in the parlors of the Glen House, 
aod, as usual, Myra Graves was the life of the 

circle. Cousin Kate was also there; 
but the glances of admiration that followed 
ber wherever she went, seemed to be entirely 
unheeded by her, and she appeared absorbed 
in watching the movements of her pet Myra. 

She left the parlors somewhat earlier than 
the rest, and seating herself at the open win- 
dow of her room, gazed thoughtfully out upon 
the moonlight scene before her, She was 
joined not long after by Myra, who was not 
long in discovering that her favorite had left 
the room. 

“Why, Cousin Kate,” she exclaimed, “ how 
wad you are looking! Pray what is the 
matter ?” 

“I am feeling very sad, Myra, and you may 
be surprised when I tell you that you are the 
cause of that sadness.” 

Me! Why, Kate, what have I done?” 

“Myra, darling, are you not the affianced 


bride of Herman Lawton? Did you not tell” 


me that it was all settled between you some- 
time ago ?” 

“Yes, Kate. Our engagement has already 
been made public. But why do youask?” 

“Because, Myra, I noticed with sorrow this 
evening that you seemed to prefer other so- 
dety to his. I saw, too, the look of deep pain 
that passed over his face when you were lean- 
ing almost fondly on the arm of Ernest 
leighton, and chatting so gaily to that 

” 


“0, fle, Kate, is that all? Why I began to 
be terribly alarmed, you looked so solemn. I 
was only flirting a little with Ernest. I am 
ture Herman mustn’t expect me to shun all 
gentleman society now that I have promised 
to become his. I assure you, Kate, I have 
only been doing a little harmless flirting.” 

“Notso harmless as you imagine, Myra. 
You are treading upon dangerous ground; let 
ihe Warn you in season.” 

“Why, what has come over you, Kate? I 
‘eure you that Herman and I parte@ good 
friends enough to-night. Why this unusual 
aaxiety ?” 

“Because I love you, Myra, and cannot see 
You entering upon a path beset only with 
thorns, without striving atleast to rescue you. 
T eee you look incredulous; and to convince 
You, although it makes my heart grieve with 
_ Palnto recall it, I will unfold you a chapter of 
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my life-history. A little harmless flirting, as 
you term it, would havemade my whole life a 
blank, had I not found, through the flery trial 
which I brought upon myself, that peace 
which the world giveth not. 

“When I was about your age, Myra, I first 
became acquainted with Gordon Ashley. I 
was visiting a schoolmate, and he was there a 
guest also, of my friend’s brother. For three 
weeks we were thrown constantly into each 
other’s society, and I learned to love him with 
a passion that amounted almost to idolatry. 
But I was very proud and high-spirited, and 
did not wish him to think that I could be 
easily won, and so ever studied to conceal my 
feelings. When we parted I asked him to 
visit me at my father’s house, with an air that 
implied that I was bestowing rather than ask- 
ing a favor. He was just the opposite of all 
this, and his eloquent face always mirrored 
the feelings of his heart. And, O, Myra, his 
eyes beamed upon me sometimes with such 
tenderness that I came near betraying my 
deep love for him. 

“Thus things went for a number of months, 
until one evening, emboldened by my unusual 
kindness of manner towards him, he poured 
into my ear the tale of his love with such elo- 
quence that I could not deceive him longer, 
and, throwing off the mask I had assumed, I 
tald him all my heart. My parents sanctioned 
our betrothal, and a future of happiness 
seemed opening before us. 

“T was an only child, as you know, and my 
parents injudiciously gratified ne in my every 
whim and caprice, and I became at length im- 
perious in my demands upon Gotdon. Some- 
times I would insist upon his taking me to 
some place of amusement when the weather 
was entirely unsuitable; and when he gently 
and firmly denied my request, saying ‘he 
loved me too well to risk my health in this 
way,’ I wonld often give him an angry retort. 
I was passionately fond of admiration, and so 
I resolved to revenge myself upon Gordon, fo: 
what I thought his petty tyranny, by seeking 
it hereafter in company. And so from that 
time I commenced a deliberate course of flirt- 
ing, and especially with one for whom I knew 
he had no respect, and whom I loathed in my 
heart myself. Gordon often remonstrated 
with me for such conduct, but I haughtily 
turned a deaf ear to him, although I felt some 
misgivings at seeing his cheeks grow pale, and 
his depression increasing daily. 

“ One evening he attended me to a brilliant | 
party; but no sooner had we arrived than I 
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left his side on some slight pretence, and 
avoided him for the west of the evening. I 
appeared the gayest of the gay, and flirted 
with all, but more especially with Mr. Lacy, 
for I knew that every smile I bestowed upon 
him sent a dagger to the heart of Gordon. 
What infatuation seized upon me I know not; 
but as I look back upon it now, it seems as if 
I must have been led on by an evil spirit who 
was seeking my ruin. 

“When the hour for our departure came, 
Gordon accompanied me, but said nothing as 
we rode home. I threw off my wrappers, and 
we both sat down before the fire, and I could 
see that he was deadly pale. 

“* Kate,” said he, at length, with forced 
calmness, ‘how could you neglect me so en- 
tirely this evening, and bestow all your atten- 
tion upon others, if you still love me ?” 

“*O, easy enough, I replied. ‘1 wish to 
show you that Kate Meredith never has been 
tyrannized over, and never will.’ P 

“*T do not wish to exercise any tyranny 
over you,’ he replied, ‘but I cannot bear to 
see you conduct yourself so as to compromise 
your honor as well as my own. I will not 
answer for the consequences of another such 
wretched evening.’ 

“*So you threaten me, sir,’ said I, ‘I will 
forestall you, and inform you, sir, “that from 
this hour you are free. Our engagement be- 
ing broken, my future conduct can have noth- 
ing to do with you, and your honor, as far as 
I am concerned will be perfectly safe.’ 

“ He started up, and looking full in my face, 
said, hoarsely: 

“* Kate, aré you in earnest ?’ 

“* Of course I am,’ said I. ‘Go, at the 
same time pointing to the door. 

“*T obey you, he replied, with dignity, 
‘and may you never be called to drink of the 
bitter cup that I am now draining to the very 
dregs.’ 

“ One last look and he was gone. Scarcely 
had the street door shut, when, like a bolt 
from heaven, there rushed upon my mind the 
consciousness of what I had done. 

“*Gordon, come back to me!’ I almost 
screeched ; but I heard only the mocking echo 
of my own voice. 

“ All that night I walked to and fro in my 
chamber, in an agony of remorse and sorrow. 
At length, entirely exhausted, towards morn- 
ing I fell into a troubled sleep, from which I 
awoke to a scene of utter wretchedness. I 


‘ kept my room, on the plea of a severe head- 


ache, until after dinner, and then dressing my- 
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self with cai, I descended to the parlor with 
the vain hope that perhaps after all Gordon 
would call. Instead of that came a note from 
Mr. Lacy, calling me his dear Kate, and offer. 
ing me his hand and fortune, saying that the 
unmistakable tokens of affection I had shown 
him the evening previous, had determined 
him to make an immediate proposal. At first 
I was terribly indignant, but soon was forced 
to acknowledge to myself that what he said 
about the tokens of affection I had shown 
him was only too true. O, how I loathed my- 
self, as I stood there with the proof of my fol- 
ly in my hand. I could not bear it in my 
sight, and passionately flung it in the fire, 

“ Just then the evening paper came, and 
scarcely had I cast my eye upon the page, 
when I read the name of Gordon Ashley 
among the list of passengers who had sailed 
in the steamer to California. With one wild 
shriek I fainted, and when I awoke to con- 
sciousness, found myself in my chamber, with 
the family physician in attendance, and my 
parents weeping around me. I begged all 
but the latter to leave me, and, amid tears and 
sobs, I told them the dreadful truth. A brain 
fever ensued,and for weeks I hovered between 
life and death, But it pleased God to raise 
me to health again, and I came forth from my 
sick chamber another being; for not only was 
my bodily health restored, but I felt that the 
great Physician of the soul had said to me in 
his own sweet voice, ‘Thy sins be forgiven 
thee.’ 

“TI have never seen or heard of Gordon 
Ashley since, and very likely I never may; but 
it is the one wish of my heart to see him once 
more before I die, just long enough to ask his 
forgiveness. 

“Now, Myra, that you have heard my sad 
story, what do you think of flirting? Can 
you ever say again that it is harmless? 0, I 
trust not; and be warned in season to avoid 
the rock on which my earthly hopes were 
wrecked.” 

“©, Kate, you have saved me perhaps from 
a simiiar fate, and I marvel not that you were 
looking sad when I found you, for I have been 
wilfully flirting this evening, although I knew 
I was paining Herman by so doing. But I 
never can do it again; and, Kate, you shall 
see my future conduct atone for the folly of 
this evening.” 

“I believe you, Myra, for the earnest look 
in those blue eyes gives me the assurance that 
this is no idle promise. I have caused an old 
wound to bleed afresh to-night, but it matters 
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ved dear M. future 
aotitit has saved you, Yragfrom f 


The next morning Kate and Myra sauntered 
forth for a walk, and the latter meeting Her- 
man, Kate pleaded fatigue, and returned to 
ber toom. Seating herself at the window, 
which opened upon a balcony, she heard two 
gentlemen step out upon it and commence a 
conversation. 

“JT declare, Jenkins, this is a glorious place, 
jm't it? It makes a man feel ten years 
younger to breathe this pure mountain air. 
[really believe it would cure that poor Gor- 
don Ashley, a next door neighbor of mine, and 
fellow victim of that detestable landlady, Mrs. 
Wilkins, at 23 C—— street.” 

“Ab, who is this Ashley? I have heard 
you speak of him several times.” 

“He isaright noble fellow, but seems to 
have met with a deal of hard luck. I heard 
some years ago that he held a lucrative clerk- 
ship in one of our largest business houses, 
with the prospect of being admitted a partner ; 
but that he was jilted by the lady to whom he 
was engaged, and banished himself to Cali- 
fornia. He made a handsome fortuné there 
by mining, but lost it by robbery; and three 
months ago he landed in New York, and be- 
came a boarder at Mrs. Wilkins. He has 
been seeking employment ever since, but 
without success, and I fancy his funds are low 
by the war looks that Mrs. Wilkins darts at 
him sometimes from her gray eyes. And now 
heseems to be really sick, and looks so pale 
aad thin that I think he wont have to battle 
with poverty much longer.” 

“Why, do you think he’s in a consumption ?” 

“Well, if he isn’t, I think he soon will be. 
Iwas sorry to leave him behind me in that pot, 
moisy street, and have scarcely had him out of 
my mind a moment since.” 

Kate waited to hear no more, but with pale 
het went directly to her uncle’s room, where 
the briefly'told him what she had learned, and 
expressed her determination to return to New 
York that afternoon. 

“Hadn't you better wait till morning, my 
tear?” said Mr. Graves; “you are pale and 
Gicited now, and a night’s rest will prepare 
Jou for the journey.” 

“0, no, uncle, I am not fatigued; and, 

what I do, I shall not rest if I re- 

mained here longer. I must go to him, and 
Ged grant it may not be too late.” 

My noble Kate, I will not detain you; and 

please hand Gordon this, and tell him it is the 

‘Mount due him from our house when he left 


us. It will be amply sufficient to relieve him 
from any pecuniary embarrassment which he 
may be suffering.” 

“O, thank you, uncle, how considerate you 
are.” 

Gordon Ashley was sitting, the day follow- 
ing, in the close, ill-furnished room, which was 
now his only home, musing sadly upon his 
future prospects. 

“ Poverty, and now sickness,” he murmured, 
“is my lot; but it will soon be over. "Tis a 
bitter eup, my Father, but I drink it at thy 
bidding. Thou hast ehastened me sorely 
here, but hast given me a blessed hope 
beyond.” 

Here his voice was rudely broken by the 
loud knock and simultaneous entrance of Mrs. 
Wilkins, tke landlady, whose cold gray eyes 
scanned his pale face with a severe look. 

“Mr, Ashley,” she began, “ you are aware, 
sir, that you owe me four weeks board next 
Saturday night, and if the money is not forth- 
coming then, you will have to take your traps 
and go somewhere else.” 

“I assure you, Mrs. Wilkins—” 

“There, you needn't give me any of your 


answers ; what I want is my money, and re- 


member, sir, 1 have given you fair warning.” 

Having spoken in a harsh, grating voice, 
these hard-hearted words, Mrs. Wilkins left 
the room without entirely closing the door, 
With a groan of anguish Gordon buried his 
face in his hands, and bowed his head upon 
the table before him. He did not hear a mur- 
mur of voices in the hall, nor a light step that 
approached the door. Another moment, and 
a gentle hand was laid upon his shoulder, 

“ Gordon!” 

“Kate Meredith!” he exclaimed, starting 
wildly up, “ do you come here to mock at my 
wretchedness ?” 

“No, Gordon, not to mock you. God for- 
bid that I, who have so wronged you, should 
add anything more to the sum of my guilt. 
I come to ask your forgiveness for those cruel 
words I spoke to you so many years ago. 
They were said in anger, and were repented 
of, O how bitterly! as soon as they were 
spoken. Can you, in view of all the bitter 
past, forgive me this great wrong ?” 

With one wild cry of joy Gordon clasped 
her in his arms, and tears, not of sorrow, 
bathed their faces; then, as if a sudden 
thought came to cloud the bliss of that mo- 
ment, he said, hoarsely: 

“Kate, you were forgiven long ago; and, 
now that I have seen you once more, the path 
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down to the grave will be more easy to my 
weary feet.” 

“O, Gordon, don’t talk of the grave. A 
little kind nursing and country air will restore 
your health.” 

“ Ah, Kate, I have no one to nurse me, and 
I have lost all that could procure me the ser- 
vices of one. I am not the’Gordon Ashley of 
other days.” 

“ But you will be soon, for I am going to 
nurse you if you will give me the right, and I 
feel that health and a long life are in store for 
you. O, Gordon, will you forget the past, and 
give me the old place in your heart ?” 

“Kate, do you mean that with all my pov-- 
erty and sickness, that you will become my 
wife ?” 

“T do. And as to poverty, I have enough 
wealth for us both, so think no more of that. 
Your sickness will yield, I hope, to careful 
treatment. O, Gordon, wehave both suffered 
by my guilty folly; but if a whole life of de- 
votion can atone for it, that life shall be at 
your service.” 

“Kate, my beloved, you have saved me. 
An hour ago a cloud, heavy and dark, hung 
its sable folds over me, and the valley and the | 
shadow of death seemed just beyond; but I 
have emerged into the sunlight. I feel a new 
life within me. Yes, Kate, I shall live, and 
the darkness of the past shall make the future 
tenfold brighter.” 

A few days after, in a sweet cottage not far 
from the Glen House, a simple bridal ceremo- 
ny was performed, which united two hearts, 
so long separated, never more to part again on 
earth. 


> 


DEATH OF A CHILD. 

We have sometimes seen a little coffin, like 
a casket for jewels, all alone by itself in a 
huge hearse, melancholy with plumes, and 
gloomy as a frown, and we have thought, not 
so shoukd we accompany those a little way 
who goin the morning. We half wondered 
why they did not take the little coffin into 
the carriage with them, and lay it gently on 
their laps—the sleeper there lulled to rest 
without a bosom or cradle, We have won- 
dered what use there was for tears in such a 
going in the early morning from home to 
home, like fair white doves with downy wings 
emerging from nether night, and fluttering for 
entrance a. ine windows of heaven. Never 
has there been a hand wanting to take the 
wanderer in, and shut out the darkness and 


the storm. 


Upon these little faces it never seemed to. 
us that death should place his great seal, 
There is no thought of the charnel house in 
those young listeners to the invitation, whose 
acceptance we are bound not to forbid; there 
should be morning songs, and not sighs, fresh 
flowers, and not badges of mourning; no tears 
nor clouds, but bright faces and bright dawn- 
ings together. 

Fold up the white robe; lay aside the for. 
gotten toy; smooth the little unpressed pil- 
low, and gently smile as you think of the 
white raiment, of the harp of gold, and of the 
fair brow with its diadem of light; smile as 
you think that no years can make that mem- 
ory old. An eternal, guileless child, waiting 
about the threshold of paradise for the coming 
friend from home. Here the glad lips would 
quiver with anguish, the bright curls grow 
grizzled and gray, the young heart weary and 
old; but there, changeless as the stars, and 
young as the last new morning. How many 
of these little ones there must be in heaven— 
gathered up from all climes, even from heath- 
en shores—who have died so young as to re 
tain no memory of earth, and to whom the 
world of glory seems as their native land. 


CIRCASSIAN SLAVES, 

Although the slave trade has been nomi- 
nally abolished in Turkey, and the public mart 
formally closed to this traffic, yet the practice 
of buying and selling has not been, nor will it 
ever be altogether abandoned, because the 
slave constitutes an essential element in the 
composition of their domestic institutions. 
There are two kinds of servitude in every 
house; one, the ordinary labor of domestic 
serve; the other that of personal attend- 
ance; neither of which the free Mussulman 
women are willing to perform, because they, 
will thereby be more or less brought in eon- 
tact with men, which is proscribed by the Ko- 
ran. The slave service, therefore, becomes 
necessarily indispensable with the Mussul 
mans, whose houses have hitherto been sup 
plied with Circassian and Nubian slaves, the 
former being a species of ladies in waiting, and 
the latter performing the menial services of 
the household. The average price of the 
slave is, according to the tariff at the custom- 
house, $500 for the white, and $100 for the 
black. They bring these prices when they 
arrive fresh from their native lands. ‘Those of 
the Circassian who are, however, brought in- 
to the country in childhood, and carefully e¢- 
ueated, attain a rare style of delicate beauty. 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
THE TRUE LEAVEN. 


0 traveller, in life's toilsome way, 
Beneath its fervid sun; 

Though struggling bravely to its close, 
Think not thy task is done, 

Unless thou pausest now and then, 

To help and cheer thy fellow-men. 


0 Christian, with thy earnest hope, 
" Thy faith, thy rest, thy zeal, 
Know that its measure is, how far 
It works for others’ weal; 
That so far is it born of heaven, 
As it the common lump shall leaven. 


And genius, thou, whose thought can chain 
The lightning at its will, 

Before whose lip of eloquence 
The world sits dumb and still: 

Thy genius shall avail thee naught, 

Save as it lifts the common thought. 


© poet, with thy second sight; 
0 sage, with wisdom versed; 
© priest, beside thy altar fire, 
Be this thy striving first: 
To lead by blossom, cross and star, 
The lowly following afar. 
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AUNT NANCY'S CARPET-BAG, 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


Tou, my dear reader, cannot imagine, nor 
can I describe, the sensation that was caused 
la Hubbledon by the arrival of Mr. Felix 
Attistico, Before he had been in Mr. Keats’s 
Yotel five minutes, everybody in town had 
learned that he was an artist by profession, 
who had gome out into the country to rusti- 
tate for a few months; and everybody had 
sen him, and everybody said he was a “love 
of afellow ;” and ail the young ladies were 
dying of love, and all the young gentlemen 
Were dying ofenvy. . 

In fact, nothing had ever occurred in Hub- 
bledon before that had caused such a hubbub. 
But Mr. Artistico, as he sat in the front cham- 
ber of\the Eagle Hotel, was perfectly uncon- 
telous of the impression that he had made 
"pon the people. 

. But the people—the young ladies in partic- 

Wat—would not allow him to remain long in- 

sasible of the effect his appearance had made. 
10 


Being a lion, of course he must be lionized; 
and before the end of the first week he had 
been shown off to great advantage in the first 
class of Hubbledon society. Strangers did 
not come to the village very often, but when 
they did, especially if they were as agreeable 
as Mr. Artistico, of course they must not be 
neglected. 

There were parties and excursions almost 
every day and evening after his arrival; and 
Mr. Artistico, of course, was the centre of at- 
traction. But Mr. Artistico could not bestow 
his affections upon but one of the many beau- 
tiful young ladies of Hubbledon, and the gos- 
sips said that the one was Miss Huldah Blos- 
som; that he loved her, and had told her so 
under the elms beyond the schoolhouse one 
night in the moonlight. 


“ But, speaking with due precision, 
The gossips’ tattle was out of joint; 
For the lady’s ‘ blunt’ was the only point* 
That-dazzled the lover's vision!” 


For Mr. Blossom was the most wealthy 
farmer in all that region round about; and as 
Huldah was an only child, Mr. Artistico rea- 
soned that, when Mr. Blossom bade this world 
adieu, his property would fall to his daughter, 
and he, if he could become her husband, would 
enjoy the benefit of it. 

Now Mr. Artistico was not the man to 
allow such a splendid chance to slip through 
his fingers, and so, before he returned to his 
home, he had made an offer of his heart, 
which had been accepted; and as Mr. Blos- 
som had been talked completely out of his 
wits by the fluent tongue of Mr. Artistico, his 
consent was easily obtained, and the lovers 
were to be married in the ensuing autumn. 
But Mr. Artistico returned to his home in 
New York, leaving Huldah to enjoy a good 
cry every night at just nine o’clock for the 
temporary loss of her lover. 

But preparations were to be made for the 
wedding, and of course Aunt Nancy must be 
sent for, as nothing was ever done of any im- 
portance in the Blossom family without the 
superintendence of that antique maiden lady. 


So Huldah sat down and wrote a long letter | 


to Aunt Nancy, expatiating in glowing terms 
upon Mr. Artistico, who Huldah thought was 
by far the most charming and wonderful man 
that had ever existed. 

Aunt Nancy, who had for some time been 
thinking of paying her sister a visit, upon the 
receipt of Huldah’s letter immediately began 
to pack her trunk and carpet-bag, and early 
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the next morning was on her way to Hubble- 
don by rail, with the carpet-bag upon the seat 
beside her. At a way-station a gentleman 
entered the car in which Aunt Nancy was 
seated, and upon seeing her, rushed forward, 
and extending his hand, he exclaimed: 

“Why, how d’ye do?” and then gave Aunt 
Nancy such a shake of the hand as almost to 
put her collar bone out of joint. 

“ Why, really,” cried she, in great perplexi- 
ty, “your face seems familiar to me, but I 
don’t seem to remember your name.” 

“Don’t remember my name? Have you 
forgotten John Scroggins, that kept school in 
your town a few winters ago? Why, I knew 
you as soon as I entered the car.” 

“Scroggins, Scroggins,” mused Aunt Nan- 
cy. “ Why, yes, I think I do remember some- 
thing about you. Let me see—you came 
from Dunbar ?” 

* Yes, father lives there now.” 

“Well, do sit down.” And the old lady 

made room for him on the seat beside her by 
removing the carpet-bag. “I’m a little bit 
eareful of that carpet-bag, Mr. Scroggins, for 
“you see I’ve got all my money in that packed 
at the bottom, except what I want to use on 
the way. It’s rather dangerous having much 
monéy about you, unless you take good care 
of it.” , 

“Yes, you might lose it.” 

“ And there’s pickpockets, I suppose ;” and 
Aunt Nancy cast her eyes around among the 
passengers, to assure herself that there was 
none nigh. 

“Yes, but they would never think of look- 
ing in your carpet-bag for your money.” 

“But I don’t mean to let them have a 
chance to look into it,” she replied, grasping 
it firmly. 

“JT see you have travelled,” he answered, 
smiling. 

“Yes, some. But, Mr. Scroggins, didn’t 
you have asister? I think I remember seeing 
her.” 

“O, yes—Mary. She was talking about 
you the last time I was at home; she thought 
some of paying you a visit soon.” 

“ Well, I'd be glad to see her; but I hope she 
wont come till I get back from this journey.” “ 

“T’ll write to her, and tell her that you are 
away.” 

“Well, do, for it would be such a pity if I 
shouldn’t be there when she came. I shall 
get back some time next month. Perhaps 
you’ll come up with her? I'd like to have 
you.” 
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“I should be pleased to, but don't think 
can, on account of my business.” 

“Then you are not teaching now?” 

“No, I left that some time ago. I am head 
clerk in the office of Grim & Co., importers.” 

“What, do you import wines?” And Aunt 
Nancy raised her eyebrows, being a strong 
temperance woman. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Scroggins. ‘ 

“Well, it’s a bad business, but I 
you have a great salary.” a 

“Two thousand a year.” 

“Two thousand dollars! Lordy me! Well, 
I don’t know but I should be tempted to im- 
port almost any sort of liquor for that.” 

* “I presume it would be a strong tempts- 
tion. But you haven't told me anything abou, 
the people up your way.” 

“Why,no. I suppose you remember Deacon 
Green ?” 

“Certainly, very well.” 

“Well, his daughter Sarah—I beheve she 
used to go to your school—is married to Josh 
Billings.” 

“What! Sarah Green? I remember her 
well; she was one of the wildest girls in my 
school.” 

“Why, I don’t know, I never thought she 
was; but she was young then. Then there 
was Bill Cartwright—I believe he went to 
your school ?” 

“Yes, I remember him.” 

“He went off to California and got fich; 
and now he’s got back home, and is going to 
build him a splendid house just beyond where 
Tom Day used to live.” 

“ But here we are at the junction. Do you 
change cars here ?” 

“Yor 

“ Well, then, I must bid you good-by, as 
shall go no further to-night. Shall I 
your carpet-bag ?” 

“I'd be obliged to you, if you would, for it 
is about all I can carry.” And Mr. Seroggins 
took her carpet-bag and his own, and led the 
way out of the car. 

“Well, good-by, Mr. Scroggins. Come up 
and see me when Mary dees, if you can,” sald 
Aunt Nancy, as the train moved off. 

“ He’s quite a gentleman,” mused she, “ but 
I don’t seem to remember when he taught 
our school. Scroggins, Scroggins—well, there 
if he wasn’t such a nice young man, I should 
think he had been playing some trick on me. 
And there’s his sister Mary—there 
school-teacher there that had a sister, but her 
name was Ann,I think. Well, I never did 
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we, 1 believe my memory isn’t so good as it 
used to be.” 

But the train soon arrived at Hubbledon, 
where Aunt Nancy found Mr. Blossom wait- 
ing to carry her home. The carpet-bag and 
trunk were safely deposited in the carriage, 
sndashort ride brought them and their owner 
to the old red farmhouse of the Blossoms, 
where Huldah stood at the gate waiting to 
meet her aunt. 

# Well, I'm here at last,” said Aunt Nancy, 
a she saw the carpet-bag brought into the 
hall, and seated herself, while Huldah took 
off her things amd put on her snowy muslin 
cap, “and I suppose I'd ought to thank that 

who came part way with me, for 
be helped me; and his conversation made the 
journey seem less tedious.” 

“What! did you have a travelling compan- 
jon?” asked Huldah. 

“Why, yes, I found an old friend on the 
mad, or rather he found me, and we had quite 
asocial chat about old times as we came 

“expect him to-morrow,” said Huldah. 

*Him!—who? O, that man you are going 
to marry. Yes, and that makes me think. 
Ive got a present for you, Huldah, in my 
carpet-bag. Wont you get it?” 

The carpet-bag was brought, and Aunt 
Nancy began fumbling with the key, trying to 
unlock it, 

“Why, this is strange! This key don’t fit!” 
and Aunt Nancy held up the bag before her 
eyes, “And this isn’t my carpet-bag!’ she 
exclaimed. “O dear, that young man must 
have changed them by mistake.” 

“Perhaps it was not a mistake. Hadn't 
you better open the bag?” suggested Mr. 
Plowsom, who had come into the room. 

Aunt Nancy sat back in her chair perfectly 
Overcome; but when the bag was opened and 
found to contain only a few pair of old worn- 
out boots, then her wrath arose. 

“0, the pesky villain! I might have known 
that I'd never seen him before,” and she 
wrung her hands, “ What a fool I was to tell 
him that my money was in there. I'll never 
trust any one again.” 

Nothing could be said to soothe her, and 
Aunt Nancy’s first night in Hubbledon was 
passed in misery, However, as Mr. Blossom 
Momised to make up her loss, the next morn- 
ing she grew more resigned, and was soon 


* busy in making preparations for the wedding. 


The happy day came slowly, Huldah 
thought; but the Inst week had arrived, and 


now Mr. Artistico was expected on every 
train. One night Mr. Blossom had gone down 
to the depot, and Huldah stood looking out of 
the parlor window, expecting every moment 
to see him return, bringing with him the ob- 
ject of her affections. 

“T suppose you can hardly wait, you are so 
impatient,” said Aunt Nancy, coming into the 
room; “but I suppose you will want no look- 


_ers-on at the meeting, and so I will go out 


into the garden. I want to see him myself, 
but it is only curiosity that prompts me,” 
And the old lady walked out into the garden, 
and went strolling round among the flowers, 
thinking perhaps of the days when she was 
young, and of the “might have been” that 
had gone and past. 

Mr. Blossom did bring the long hoped-for 
one back with him, and the meeting between 
him and Huldah, as Aunt Nancy had sup- 
posed, was rapturous in the extreme. 

He was talking with Mr. Blossom half an 
hour afterwards when Aunt Nancy came in. 
At sight of Mr. Artistico, she gave one wild 
scream and sprang toward him, But that_ 
gentleman had caught sight of her at the same 
moment, and without stopping to bid his loved 
one adieu, he sprang through the opposite 
door, and made off in such a hurry, that one 
could scarce see his retreating form for the 
dust. 

“ O, you villain, bring back my carpet-bag !” 
shouted Aunt Nancy as she started in pursuit. 

Huldah gave one shriek, and then fainted 
in her father’s arms; her dream of love was 
over. Aunt Nancy soon returned breathless, 
but without Mr. Artistico, or the carpet-bag. 

It was a long time before Huldah recov- 
ered. But time cures all sorrows, even for 
the loss of a husband; and when Aunt Nancy 
returned home, Huldah had quite ceased to 
mourn, 

_ Mr. Artistico is at present leading a very 
retired life in a stone mansion at the expense 
of the State. 
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STARS. 
midnight; on the mountain's brown 
The cold round moon shines deeply down. 
Blue roll the waters, blue the sky 
Spreads like an ocean hung on high, 
Bespangled with those isles of light, 
So wildly, spiritually bright. 
Who ever gazed upon them shining, 
And turned to earth without repining ? 
Nor wished for wings to flee away, 
And mix with their al ray ?—Brron. 
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THE OLD WIFE’S KISS. 

The funeral services were ended, and as the 
voice of prayer escaped, tears were hastily 
wiped off from the wet cheeks, and long-drawn 
sighs relieved suppressed and choking sobs, 
as the mourners prepared to take leave of the 
corpse. It wasan old man that lay there, 
robed for the grave. More than threescore 
years had whitened those locks and furrowed 
that brow, and made those stiff limbs weary 
of life’s journey, and all the more willing to 
lie down and rest where weariness is no more 
suffered, and infirmities no longer a burden. 
The aged have but few to weep for them when 
they die. The most of those who would have 
mourned their loss, have gone to their grave 
before them; harps that would have sighed 
sad harmonies are shattered and gone; and 
the few that remain are looking cradleward 
rather than graveward—to life’s closing goal ; 
are bound to and living in the generation ris- 
ing, more than the generation departing. 
Youth and beauty have many admirers while 
living, have many mourners when dying. 
Many tearful ones bend over their coffined 
clay, many sad hearts follow in their funeral 
train. But age has few admirers, few mourn- 
ers. This was an old man, anda circle of 
mourners. Two children, who had them- 
selves passed the middle of life, and who had 
children of their own to care for, and be cared 
for by them. Besides these, and a few friends 
who had seen and visited him while sick, 
and possibly had known him for a few years, 
there were none others to shed a tear except 
his wife. And of this small company, the old 
wife seemed to be the only heart-mourner. It 
is respectful for friends to be sad for a few mo- 
ments, till the service is performed and the 
hearse is out of sight. It is very proper and 
suitable for children, who have outgrown the 
fervency and affections of youth, to shed tears 
when an aged parent says farewell, and lies 
down to quiet slumbers. Some regrets, some 
recollections of the past, some transitory grief, 
and the pangs are over. Not always so. But 
often, how little true, genuine heart sorrow 
there is! 

The old wife arose with difficulty from her 
seat, and went to the coffin to take her last 
look—to take her last farewell. Through the 
fast falling tears she gazed long and fon 
down inte that pale, unconsciousface. Whom 
did she see there? Others saw nothing but 
the rigid features of the dead; she saw more. 
In every wrinkle of that brow she read the 
history of years, From youth to manhood; 


"from manhood to old age; in joy and sorrow 
in sickness and health—it was all there: when 
those children, who had outgrown the sym 
thies of childhood, were infants lying on her 
bosom, and those dull, mute monitors were 
unintelligible; to her they were the alphabet 
of the heart, familiar as household words! 
And then the future! “What will become of 
me? What shall I do now?” She did not 
- say so—she did not say anything—but she felt 
it. The prospect of the old wife is clouded, 
The home circle is broken, never to be re- 
united. The visions of the hearthstone are 
scattered forever. Up to that hour there was 
a home, to which the heart always turaed with 
fondness. But that magic is sundered; the 
keystone of that sacred arch has fallen, and 
now home is nowhere this side of heaven! 
What shall the old wife do now? Go and 
live with her children? be a pensioner upon 
their kindness, where she may be more a bur- 


den than a blessing? so, at least, she thinks, 
Or shall she gather up the scattered fragments 
of that broken arch; make them her temple 
and her shrine; sit down in her chill solitude 
beside its expiring fires and die? What shall 
she do now? They gently crowded her away 
from the dead, and the undertaker came for- 
ward with the coffin in hand. It is all right 
and proper—of course it must be done; but to 
the heart mourner it brings a kind of shudder 
—a thrill of agony, as when the headsman 
comes forward with the axe! The undertaker 
stood for a moment, decent propriety, not 
wishing to manifest rude haste, but evidently 
desirous of being as expeditious as possible. 
Just as he was about to close the coffin, the 
old wife turned back, and stooping down, im- 
printed one long, last kiss upon the cold lips 
of her dead husband, then staggered to hgr 
seat, buried her face in her hands, and the 
closing coffin hid him from her sight forever. 
That kiss! Fond token of affection, and of 
sorrow, and memory, and farewell! I have 
seen many kiss their dead—many such seals 
upon clay-cold lips—but never did I see one 
so purely sad, so simply heart-touching and 
hopeless as that! Or if it had hope, it looked 
to the joys of the home above.—Pictures a 
Life. 


A certain preacher at Appleton, Wis., in 4 
sermon, made the following comparison in dis 
secting the miser: “The soul of a miser is # 
shrivelled that it would have more room 
play in a grain of mustard seed than 4 bull 
frog would in Lake Michigan.” 
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This is a large family of plants, mostly handsome, 
hardy, perennial ; some of them very beautiful, and 
shout all suitable for ornamenting the borders. We 
have one indigenous species, which is very pretty, 
god worthy a place in the border; found abundant- 
lyon the banks of Merrimack River, at and above 
Lowell. 

Canterbury Bells.—This species, with its varie- 
ties, may be considered one of our oldest ornamen- 
talplants. The varieties are rose, blue and white, 
double and single. The double varieties, however, 
ae much inferior to the single ones, and will be 
altivated only for their singularity. Being bien- 
nials, it will be necessary to sow the seeds every 
ye. The foung plants must be transplanted to 
the place in which they are to flower, in August or 
September, for if deferred until spring the bloom 
will be greatly weakened; the same holds good 
with all biennials, and most seedling perennials. 
Work for the Month. 

Now begin to propagate some double-flowered 
tad approved fibrolus-rooted plants the end of the 
month, if they have done flowering—such, for in- 
stance, as the double rose campion, catchfly, double 
scarlet lychnis, double rocket, double ragged robin, 
bachelor’s buttons, gentianella, polyanthuses, auri- 
calas, ete. Sow auricula and polyamthus seed on a 
wim, dry day; and remove carnation layers to 
tome place where they may remain till October to 
@tin strength. Sow seeds of bulbs. Sow anemone 
ad tanunculus seed. Remove all bulbs which 
have done flowering. Cut and trim edgings of 
bat. Clip holly, yew and privet hedges. Gather 
fower weds. Plant autumnal bulbs, if any are 
still above ground, such as colchicums, autumnal 
Mrissus, amaryllis, and autumn, crocus. Trim 
thefower plants; mow the lawn and grass walks, 
tad keep every department in neat order. 
Hollyhocks. 

The seed should be sown in June or July. The 
Plants should be pricked out in groups where.they 
we to stand in August. They will require but 
litle protection. As te flower-stems begin to ad- 
Yates, they should be well staked. As soon as the 
flowers begin to expand, all inferior sorts should 


be pulled up. From good seed many fine double 
varieties may be expected in one hundred plants. 
When a good variety has been obtained, it may be 
perpetuated by dividing the root every year, or by 
cuttings of the young shoots. The hollyhock flow- 
ers the second and third years after sowing, and 
then dies, unless its roots have been divided. There 
is no flower which makes a greater show, when 
planted in masses, than the different varieties in” 
all their various colors, tints and shades. It is in 
flower most of the months of July and August. | 


Renovating Flower-Beds. 

If the exhausted beds have a good bottom, we 
advise removing the top spit, and replacing it with 
a mixture of virgin earth from an upland mixture, 
well chopped up with old chippy cow-dung, and a 
geod proportion of leaf-mould—say, if you can ob- 
tain the quantities, equal parts of each of the three 
ingredients. If you can get the beds empty in the 
winter, the best way will be to take off the top @pit 
and fork over the subsoil, so as to let the frost and 
snow penetrate it; then get a good supply of burned 
clay and hotbed dung, and chop them down to- 
gether in a ridge, and let them be well frozen, and 
fill up the beds with the mixture early in March, 
and they will be in admirabl dition for plant- 
ing as soon as they have settled. Chippings off 
hedges, refuse wood, straw, etc., built up over a 
hole, and packed round with cakes of old turf, and 
then burned, make a capital dressing to dig into 
the old soil, if you cannot well get new material to 
replace the worn-out stuff. If used chiefly for bed- 
ding plants, a compost of leaf-mould and sandy 
soil from a common, equal parts, and one-fifth of 
the whole very old dung, would prove a good mix- 
ture. Bedding plants do not require a rich soil as 
much as a new soil. 


Hint to Lovers of Flowers. 
A most beautiful and easily attained show of 


evergreens may, says a writer in a weekly contem- 
porary, be had by a very simple plan, which has 
been found to answer remarkably well om a small 
scale. If geranium branches, taken from luxuriant 
and healthy trees, be cut as for slips, and immersed 
in soap-water, they will, after drooping for a few 
days, shed their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and 
continue in the finest vigor for weeks. By placing 
a number of bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, 
with moss to conceal the bottles, a show of ever- 
greens is easily insured for the whole season. They 
require no fresh water. 

Thrift. 

This genus contains a number of ornamental 
Plants, generally well adapted for rock-work. Ar- 
meria culgaris is the common Thrift of the garden, 
and, next to box, desirable for edgings., It is rap- 
idly multiplied by divisions of the root. Its pink 
flowers are produced in June or July, on stems six 
inches high, in little heads or clusters. 


Che Florist. 
ade woods 
would I glide away from cares which bind : 
a... haunts that taint the healthful mind ; 
wid sport with many a bloom and bud, ; 
the farthest from the neighborhood. i 
Then would I waft me to the cowslip’s bell, 
And to the wild rose should my voyage be ; ; 
Upto "be lily, vestal of the dell, 
Or the pet child of poesy 
Or He beside some morsy 
Companion to the wood anemone.—Howirr. 
Campanula, or Bell-Flower. 
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The Bousewife. 


Breakfast or Tea Cakes hot. 

Put about six handsful of flour in a basin, about 
half a pint of new milk, a small piece of butter; 
warm the milk, and mind, hotter in winter than in 
summer; mix in a cup two ounces of German yeast 
with a little cold water, mix the yeast with the 
‘milk and butter, make a hole in the flour, pour the 
mixed milk and yeast into it, stirring it round till 
it is a thick batter; beat up one egg and mix into 
it; cover it over and keep it warm in your screen; 
when it has risen’a little mix it into a dough, 
knead it well, put it again in the screen, and when 
it has risen a good deal, take and form your rolls. 
They will take nearly half an hour, or according to 
the size you make the cakes; rub them over while 
hot with your paste brush, dipped in milk. 


Rhtbarb Tart. 

Take some stalks of a good size, remove the thin 
skin, and cut them in pieces four or five inches 
long; place them in a dish, and pour over a thin 
syrup of sugar and water; cover with another dish, 
and simmer slowly for an hour upon a hot hearth, 
or do them in a block tin saucepan. Allow it to 
cool, and then make it into a tart; when tender, the 
baking the crust will be sufficient. A tart may be 
made by cutting the stalks into pieces the size of 
gooseberries, and making it the same way as goose- 
berry tart. 

Sago Pudding. 

Take half a pound of sago; wash it in several 
waters (warm), then boil it with a pint of milk and 
a little cinnamon, stirring it often till it becomes 
’ thick; pour it into a pan, and beat it up with a half 
pound of fresh butter; add the yolks of eight eggs 
and the whites of four, beaten separately, a little 
flour, half a glass of white wine, and sugar to 
liking; mix all well and boil it. Serve with sweet 
sauce. 


Bride Cake. 

One pound and a half of fine sugar, three pounds 
and a half of currants, one pound of butter, two 
pounds of flour, half a pound of peels, half a pound 
of cut almonds, three ounces of spices, the grating 
of three lemons, eighteen eggs, two gills of brandy ; 
paper your hoop, which for this mixture you will 
require to be large; bake in a moderate oven—it 
will take some hours; when cold, ice it with sugar. 
Ground Rice 

In a pint of new milk boil two dessertspoonsful 
of ground rice, adding a small piece of lemon peel 
and a little cinnamon. Keep it stirring while boil- 
ing, and Jet it boil ten minutes; then let it cool; 
when cold; add sugar to taste, a couple of well 
beaten eggs, and some nutmeg. Line your dish 
with a puff paste; pour in your rice, and bake a 
light brown. 


Economical Wheat Bread. 

Take two quarts of small potatoes, w 
oughly, boil soft, and mash. 
of warm water on the potatoes; stir them up, and 
strain through a colander; this will separate the 
potato from the skin. Add flour until it becomes 
very stiff; stir in one pint of yeast and one table. 
spoonful of salt. Let it rise until light, or three or 
four hours, then add flour, and knead well. Set it to 
rise again; when light, knead in loaves, and when 
sufficiently light, place in the oven and bake one 
hour. This will make three good-sized loaves, 


Cookies. 

Take half a pound of sugar, one-fourth of a pound 
of butter; stir them well together; dissolve a tea- 
spoonful of saleratus in three-fourths of a teacup of 
sweet milk; add half a nutmeg, grated, and flour 
sufficient to roll them out easily. Bake ins mod- 
erately heated oven. ? 


Strawberry Tart. 

Put into a basin two quarts of the best scarlet 
strawberries ; add half a pint of cold clarified sugar, 
the same quantity of Madeira, with the juice of 
two lemons; mix all well without breaking the 
strawberries, and put them into a puff paste previ- 
ously baked; keep them very cool. 


Curd Cakes. 

Mix eight eggs (leaving out four whites) with s 
quart of curds; add sugar sufficient to sweeten, 
grated nutmeg, and a teablespoonful of flour; mix 
well together; heat in a frying-pan some butter, 
and drop in the curd, frying like fritters. 


Railroad Cake. 

Mix one cup of white sugar, one of sifted flour, 
three beaten eggs, two tablespoonsful of milk, a 
piece of butter the size of a hen’s egg, one teaspoon- 
fal of cream tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, and 
half a teaspoonful of extract of lemon. 


To boil Eggs. 

The best way to boil eggs is to place them in 
cold water, and set them over the fire. In this 
manner the centre of the egg will cook as soon as 
the outer part. If they are preferred soft, the water 
should not come to a boiling point. 


Pudding. 

Soak four tablespoonsful of tapioca in a quart of 
milk all night; then add a spoonful of brandy, 
some lemon peel, and a little spice; boil them gen 
tly; add four eggs, the whites well beaten, and * 
quarter of a pound of sugar; bake it. 


Cream Cookies. 

One teacup of sour cream, two cups of sugar, one 
egg, one teaspoonful of soda, flour to roll out, nut 
meg or seed. 

Thin Pound Cake. 

Three cups of sugar, four eggs, one cup of butter 

and flour enough to roll thin. Bake on tin sheets 
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Curious Watters. 


The animated Stalk. 

This very remarkable animal was found by Mr. 
Ives at Cuddalore, and he mentions several kinds 
of it, some appearing like dry straws tied together, 
others like grass. Some have bodies much larger 
than others, with the addition of two scaly, imper- 
fect wings; their neck is no bigger than a pin, and 
twice as long as their body; their heads are like 
those of a hare, and their eyes vertical and very 
brisk. They live upon flies, and catch these in- 
sets very dexterously with their two forefeet, 
which they keep doubled up in three parts close to 
their head, and dart out very quick on the approach 
of their prey; and when they have caught it, they 
eat it very voraciously, holding it in the same man- 
net as a squirrel does its food. On the outer joints 
of the forefeet are several very sharp hooks, for the 
eatier catching and holding of their prey, while 
with the other feet, which are four in number, they 
take hold of trees, or any other thing, the better to 
suprise whatever they lie in wait for. They drink 
like a horse, putting their mouths in the water. 


Gambling for a Wife. 

We find the following curious statement in Mrs. 
Atkinson's “ Recellections of Tartar Steppes 
“At Irkoutsk, a strange case, in connection with 
the prevalent passion for gambling, came under 
my notice. In one of the magazines of the bazaar, 
aledy was observed, whose history might be briefly 
mmmarised in the statement that she was lost and 
won at cards. Her husband had been a wealthy 
Siberian, but like many of his countrymen, he was 
inveterate gambler. In one night he lost every 
kopeck he possessed—land, house and furniture 
followed—and last of all, he staked his young and 
beautifal wife. She was also ‘lost,’ and the victor 
entered calmly into possession of his winnings. It 
is nota little curious to hear that the pair thus 


. Stangely mated had lived together twenty years, 


iad ‘led most happy and exemplary life.’ 
A weighty 
At the foot of Turkey Hill, on the border of 
woods, in Ipewich, Mass., resides a family, the head 
whom is a noble farmer of the old school, who 
bas lived an outdoor life of temperance, frugality 
md industry. His age is 67, and his weight 258 
pounds; his wife is 54 years, weight 200 pounds; 
first child, 40 years, 170; second child, 36 years, 
10; third child, 34 years, 174; fourth child, 28 
a 165; fifth child, 25 years, 204; sixth child, 23 
102; seventh child, 21 years, 202; eighth 
thild, 18 years, 165; ninth child, 15 years, 104; to- 
lal, parents and nine children, 365 years; weight, 
MMM pounds. The height of the patriarch and his 
weven sons is forty-eight feet eight inches. We be- 
tere this cannot be equalled in Essex or any other 
tounty in New England. The venerable couple 


referred to above have had born to them fourteen 
children. They are yet in good health, surrounded 


by children and grandchildren, and enjoying the — 


comforts of life, the esteem of the neighborhood, 
and a competency. 
A belligerent Robin. 

Some years ago at Merville (county Antrim), a 
robin kept possession of the greenhouse, and killed 
every intruder of its own species, amounting to 
about two dozen, that entered the house. This had 
been so frequently done, that our informant became 
curious to know the means resorted to for the pur- 
pose; and on examination of ‘two or three of the 
victims, he found a deep woupd in the neck of 
each, evidently made by the bill of the slayer. The 
lady of the house, hearing of the bird's cruelty, 
had the sharp point of its beak cut off, and no more 
of its brethren were afterwards slaughtered; but it 
did not itself long survive this slight mutilation. 


Curious Custom in Birmah. 

On the 12th of April, the last day of the Birman 
year, there is a sport universally practised through- 
out the Birman dominions on the concluding day 
of their annual cycle, to wash away the impurities 
of the past, and commence the new year free from 
stain. Women on this day are accustomed to 
throw water on every man they meet, which the 
men have the privilege of retorting. This license 
gives rise to much merriment, particularly amongst 
the young women, who are armed with syringes 
and flagons, endeavoring to wet every man that 
goes along the street, receiving a wetting them- 
selves with good humor. 


A singular Attachment. 

A Springfield gentleman states that he recently 
purchased a Berkshire pig about six weeks old, 
and put it into a pen, from which it escaped and 
nestled in the straw of the cow stable. In a few 
days it was noticed that the usual quantity of milk 
given by the cow was decreasing; the pig, however, 
grew finely, and the two animals lived in peace. 
Happening to enter the stable one evening, the 
gentleman found the pig quietly nursing. On sep- 
arating them, it was found that their mutual attach- 
ment was quite strong—the cow for many days 
mourned as for the loss of a calf. 


A Wife obtained by an Advertisement. 

The Providence Press says :—‘‘ Advertising for a 
wife is note altogether so Quixotic a scheme for 
effecting an advantageous matrimonial settlement 
as many people may imagine. A very worthy 
gentleman of Bristol, through the instrumentality 
of an advertisement inserted in these columns some 
two months since, formed the acquaintance of a not 
less estimable young lady of East Greenwich, with 
whom he was united in marriage but a short time 
since. The lady possessed a fortune of $20,000.” 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Epirors AND PROPRIETORS, 


THE BEAUTY OF THE GRASS. 

It seems as if nothing could be said ander 
this head, because, in truth, there is so much 
to say. To get a good idea of the beauty of 
the grass, endeavor, in imagination, to form a 
picture of the world without it. It is precisely 
to the scenery of nature what the Bible is to 
literature. Do you remember that idea of 
Froude’s, that if the Bible had been obliter- 
ated, every other book had thereat lost its 
value, and literature was at an end? Take 
away this green ground color on which Dame 
Nature works her embroidery patterns, and 
where would be the picturesque scarlet pop- 
pies, or white daisies, or the gray of the chalk 
cliffs, or the golden bloom of a wilderness of 
buttercups? Its chief service of beanty is a 
garment ofthe earth. It watches night and 
day at all seasons of the year, “in all places 
where the eye of heaven visits,” for spots on 
which to pitch new'tents, to make the desert 
less hideous, to fill up the groundwork of ‘the 
grandest pictures and give the promise of 
plenty on the flowery meadows where it lifts 
its silvery and purple panicles breast high, 
and mocks the sea in its rolling waves of 
sparkling greenness. It is beautiful when it 
mixes with lupine and turritis on the ruined 
bastion or the gray garden wall; beautiful 
when it sparkles the brown thatch with tufts 
that find sufficient nourishment where green 
mosses have been before; beautiful when it 
clothes the harsh upland, and gives nourish- 
ment to a thousand snow-white fleeces; still 


* more beautiful when it makes a little islet in 


a bright mountain lake, “a fortunate purple 


isle,’ with its ruddy spikes of short-lived. 


flowers; precious as well'as beautiful when it 
comes close beside us, in company with the 
sparrow and the robin, as a threshold visitant, 
to soften the footfall of care, and give a daily 
welcome to the world of greenness. 


“Ifa friend my grass-grown threshold find, 
0, how my lonely cot resounds with glee!”’ 


Is it only for its velvet softness, and the 
reund pillowy knolls it leaves up in the vista 
of the greenwood, that the weary and the 


dreamer find it so sweet a place of rest? or 
is it because the wild bees flit around its s- 
very panicles, and blows his bugle as he goes 
with a bounding heart to gather sweets: that 
the hare and the rabbit burrow beneath its 
smooth sward; that the dear lark cower 
amid its sprays, and cherishes the children of 
his bosom under its brown matted roots, that 
the daisy, the cowslip, the daffodil, the orchis 
—the fairies of the flower-world—the bird's 
foot trefoil, the golden-fingered beauty of the 
meadows, the little yellow and the large straw- 
berry trefoil, are sheltered and cherished by 
it; and that one of its simple children, the 
Anthoxanthum indoratum, or sweet-scented 
vernal grass, scents the air for miles with the 
sweetest perfume ever breathed by man? 
Hovses Curna.—In China, a man is 
not allowed to bui'd a house above his legiti- 
mate rank in society. He may acquire 4 for- 
tune by his own exertions, but, unless he 
holds some office, or is born to some rank, he 
has no liberty of architecture. Every matter 
relating to building is the subject of regula- 
tion by the police. The laws of the empire 
detail and enforce, with the greatest precis- 
ion, the mode of constructing a residence for 
a prince of the first, second, or third rank, of 
a grandee, or of a mandarin. According 
the ancient law, the number and height of the 
apartments, the length and height of a build- 
ing, are all regulated with precision, from the 
plain citizen to the mandarin, and from the 
mandarin up to the emperor himself. 
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Prrsonal.—A western editor having pub- 
lished a long leader on “ Hogs,” a rival pa 
per in the same village upbraids him for ob- 
truding his family matters upon the public. 


CHANCE FoR SPECULATION.—An amateur 
naturalist offers a reward to the man who 
will furnish him a live specimen of the “ brick 
bat.” 


The sense of hearing is said to be the last 
which leaves the body. 
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PETER THE GREAT, OF RUSSIA. 

Peter the Great, the eccentric Emperor of 
Russia, is a historical personage, and it is al- 
ways interesting to read of his sayings and 
doings, brutal though they were and disgrace- 
ful to the country over which he ruled with 
an iron hand, until a violent death closed his 
career of ‘usefulness and barbarity, for that he 
was useful to the Russians no one will deny; 
but at the same time we must admit that his 
cruelty was terrible, that his fits of passion 
were something frightful to behold, and while 
he labored under them he killed and abused 
friend and foe. And yet, with all these bad 
traits of character, there is something roman- 
tie associated with the name of Peter the 
Great. Who has not read of his untiring in- 
dustry in the shipyards of Europe ? his deter- 
mination that Russia should possess power on 
the ocean as well as the land? his shyness 
when introduced to his equals in rank? and 
his blantness when words were forced from 
him by circumstances? These things have 
tended to redeem his name, and caused some 
of his faults to be overlooked by the general 
reader; but the student has-always classed Pe- 
ter as a brute, or at the worst a maniac with a 
sharp sword in his hand, furious for blood. 

A work, written many years since, and pub- 
lished in a secret manner, has just come to 
light, and reveals the character of Peter in all 
of its terrible brutality. The book was writ- 
ten by an Austrian secretary of legation, who 
Visited Moscow in 1699, and remained there 
for some years. In this work we have such 
glimpses of Peter's daily life as must have 
proved far from agreeable to his family, or 
those gentlemen who attended his court. 
The scenes described in this volume are hor- 
rible and extravagant,yet the book carries with 
it internal evidence of the substantial truth of 
ts ghastly revelations, which are recorded, 
With little comment by the author, in the form 
of a diary, with certain special addenda. 

After Peter was recalled from his travels by 
the sudden revolt of the party who had fa- 
vored his sister Sophia’s claim to the throne 
in 1682, he commenced murdering the insur- 
Gents, despatching some with his own hand, 
and appeared to like the butchery; and after 
he had decapitated half a dozen he would dine 
at the house of some favorite, and get crazy 
drunk before the party broke up, and while 
under the influence of liquor he insulted for- 
tign ambassadors and all who ventured to 
Oppose his mad schemes. 

Atone of these dinners he accused one of 


his generals of having made some military ap- 
pointments corruptly. He even drew his 
sword on the accused in the presence of all 
the guests, and when some of them attempted 
to deprecate his wrath he laid about him right 
and left. One had to complain of acut finger, 
another of a slight wound in the head, another 
of a hurt in the hand, At last General Le- 
fort, the only man who dared interpose, 
caught the madman in his arms, and, though 
he got a hard blow himself for his interfer- 
ence, he so mitigated the czar’s ire that, 
threatening only, he abstained from murder. 
Then, with a faee full of smiles, he took to 
dancing, and ordered two young ladies who 
were departing by stealth (for there were la- 
dies present) to be brought back by soldiers. 
Twenty-five great guns saluted the toasts, 
and the hilarity of the fete was protracted till 
half-past five in the morning. 

And yet Peter had a species of grim humor, 
for it seems that he was in the habit of parad- 
ing the streets on Christinas eve, in masquer- 
ade attire, with some 200 followers, and sing- 
ing carols at the houses of the rich merchants, 
and receiving presents, nor was the czar him- 
self indifferent to the amount, One mer- 
chant, a very wealthy man, presented only 12 
roubles, and the czar sent 100 of the popu- 
lace to the house of that merchant with a 
mandate to pay forthwith to every one of 
them a rouble each. 

‘On one occasion, perceiving some of his 
military officers hankering after new fashions, 
wearing very loose coats, he cut off the cuffs 
that hung down too low, and thus addressed 
them, “ See, these things are in your way; at 
one moment you upset a glass; then you for- 
getfully dip them in the sauce; get gaiters 
made of them.” 

Yet with all the man’s faults the Austrian 
seems to have had some affection for Peter, 
but that was because Peter protected the Ger- 
mans and all foreigners who entered his coun; 
try, much against the will of the Russians, 
who detested foreigners. 


SELFISHNESS.— He who always receives 
and never gives, acquires, as a matter of 
course, a narrow, contracted, selfish echarac- 
ter. His soul has no expansion, no benevo- 
lent impulses, no elevation of aim. He learns 
to feel, and think, and care only for himself. 

DISAGREEMENT.—Three things that never 
agree—two cats over one mouse, two wives 
in one house, or two lovers after one maiden. 
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CHANGE OF FORTUNE. 
A BIT OF BOMANCE. 


We are acquainted with a gentleman, who, 
at one time, possessed an independent fortune. 
He owned a country seat, a modern-built 
house in the city, had a wife and daughter, 
and was as happy as falls to the lot of most 
mortals. There was no reasonable wish that 
he could not enjoy, for he always had a bal- 
ance to his credit at his bankers, was not ex- 
travagant, and his wife and child confined 
themselves to purchasing what they really 
needed, and no more, a rare quality in a wo- 
man, and one we should like to see imitated 
during this cruel war. 

Well, our friend paid his debts as fast as he 
contracted them, lived in the fear of God, 
acted honestly by all men, and thought that 
he should die surrounded by all the comforts 
of life. He envied no man, but many men 
envied him, for to be rich is to be envied; and 
thus life passed on, pleasant and agreeable, 
for there were many friends around him. 
They partook of his hospitality, praised his 
benevolence, made love to his daughter, and 
humored the whims of his wife. But one day 
our friend awoke and found that he was a 
ruined man—that his wealth had disappeared, 
that his property was under an attachment of 
the law, and that he no longer had a house 
that he could call his own, or a thousand dol- 
lars that he could apply to his immediate ne- 
cessities. The cause of this sudden change 
was on account of his having written his 
name on the back of several slips of paper, or 
in other words he had endorsed for a friend, 
and that friend had lost thousands of dollars 
through gold speculations. He was ruined, 
unable to meet his notes, and the creditors 
had turned their attention to the endorser, 
and he, poor man, had to smart for the im- 
prudence of another. 

Our friend was honest, and suffered from 
the effects of it. He sighed at his losses, 
moved from his convenient houses, gave up 
his furniture, all exeepting that which his 
wife claimed, hired a dwelling house just large 
enough to accommodate his family, and then 
east his eyes around the world to see what he 
could do to support them. Many years had 
elapsed since he was engaged in trade, and he 
had no capital to commence with, and build 
up a new business. He applied todhis friends 
for advice—to those*men who had spread 
their legs under his mahogany, and eaten so 
many dinners, and while they were ready to 
give him counsel, they were not ready to as- 


sist him in any other manner. One recom- 
mended farming, another thought that a 
sutler’s position in the army might be a good 
thing, while a third concluded that the old 
gentleman might still answer for a second 
book-keeper, in some establishment where 
rapidity was not required. 

Our friend sighed at the advice, but could 
not take it, and while still deliberating on for- 
tune’s changes, he was accosted one day by a 
young man, a merchant, who was reported as 
doing a large business for the government, 

“I want a partner,” the good-looking young 
fellow said, “and you are just the man for 
me.” 

“T have no capital,” replied our friend. 

“And I need none, The fact of it is, I want 
two things, a steady partner like you, and an 
amiable girl, like your daughter, for a wife,” 

Our friend looked at the merchant in 
astonishment. 

“ As far as the daughter is concerned,” re- 
plied our friend, “you must get her consent. 
As far as I am concerned, I am ready to take 
advantage of your offer.” 

“All right,” replied the confident young 
fellow. “She will consent in due time, or I 
am much mistaken. I’ve met her on several 
occasions, and I know that I’m not hateful to 
her.” 

This singular partnership commenced and 

prospered. The young merchant laid siege to 
the daughter, won her, is to marry her; and 
now comes the most strange part of this 
eventful life change, and if we were writing 4 
romance we should not expect our readers to 
believe it, for it is wonderful. Six months 
after our friend lost his property it was re- 
stored to him, the same house, and nearly the 
same furniture, for the man for whom he en- 
dorsed, by several lucky, reckless speculations 
in gold, in New York, won back that which 
he had lost, and much more, and for the honor 
of humanity, restored to our friend that 
which the law had taken. 
. This is one of fortune’s changes, and a sin- 
gular one it is, but it is true; and when our 
friend relates it, he adds, “I'll never again 
endorse a note for a friend.” 


> 
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CoNsciENCE.—The guilty man is doomed 
to carry and lodge his fiercest accuser in his 
own bosom. 


Just so.—If a man does anything remark- 
able once, it excites notice; if he repeats it, 
we grow indifferent. 
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LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT. 

The heir apparent to the Russian throne 
has been travelling in search of a wife, and re- 
port states that he has found a princess who 
comes up to his idea of perfection. It is quite 
aromance in real life. It appears that the 

had been very much kept in the back- 
ground by the grand duke, her father, who 
entertained no view of so splendid an alliance 
for her. The hereditary Grand Duke of Rus- 
sia returning, like the heirs apparent in the 
old eastern tales, from a tour from court to 
court, to sélect a wife from the numerous 
who were on the list, and like 
them, wearied with his tour, and disappointed 
in his expectations, was delighted to arrive at 
Darmstadt, where, as there was no princess 
to marry, he might be allowed to repose after 
the tedious ceremonies of courts, in which the 
mnarriageable daughters had been brought for- 
ward in, the hope of captivating his heart. 
At the first court party, however, his impe- 
tial highness remarked in the corner of the 
room a beautiful young girl of fifteen, dressed 
in plain white, and who was sitting unnoticed 
inthe brilliant throng. The illustrious tour- 
ist inquired of the Grand Duke of Hesse 
Darmstadt who this young lady, who had not 
been presented to him, was; and, with some 
q@ubarrassment on the part of the father, he 
was told that it was his daughter. The sim- 
ple and interesting appearance of the princess 
produced an immediate effect upon the prince, 
who, after an hour’s conversation with her, 
in which he found that the beauties of 
her mind equalled those of her person, sent a 
courier to the emperor to request his consent 
to their union, which was not refused. This 
little piece of reality will perhaps be a con- 
Viacing proof to those who have wavered in 
believing in the possibility of “lové’ at first 
sight.” There is no accounting for the freaks 
of Cupid, ané no security in fancying oneself 
beyond the reach of his subtle arrow. Those 
who deride his power, are often the first to fall 
Victims beneath his dart. 


AVARICE.—The avaricious man is like the 
barren, sandy ground of the desert, which 
sucks in all the rain and dews with greediness, 
but yields no fruitful herbs or plauts for the 
benefit of others. 

Ax OxpER—A gentleman in Boston re- 
ceived an order from Vermont, for two fresh 
Psalmon, and he sent him two weig an 
“old huridred.” 


FREAKS OF WEALTH. 

Men have ever been proverbially fond of 
crying against woman’s folly and extrava- 
gance, but we have discovered one or two in- 
stances that have still more deeply convinced 
us of their own failing in this respect. ‘ There 
is no accounting for their whims and eccen- 
tricities, as may be seen from the following: 
“ The wealth which now exists in Amsterdam 
falls much short to what it was previous to 
the French revolution, or during the period 
of Dutch commercial pre-eminence. It is not 
long since strangers, in visiting Amsterdam, 
were shown the spacious house of a merchant, 
who, after having lavished much on furniture 
and paintings, actually caused the floor of one 
of his apartments to be laid with Spanish dol- 
lars, set onedge. Another gentleman in Hol- 
land determined to make a pavement before 
his residence of large massive plates of silver, 
and to surround it with an ornamental chain 
of the same costly material. Before carrying 
his plan into effect, it behoved him to obtain 
the sanction of the authorities. These wor- 
thies, however, void of sympathy, set their 
face against a proposition which might have 
compelled them to increase the strength of the 
town guard. Enraged at their non-compli- 
ance, Moses determined to punish them. He 
ordered his dwelling, situated in the principal 
street, immediately to be pulled down, and on 
its site erected the one now standing. Itis lit- 
erally covered with diabolical figures, amount- 
ing, it is said, to three hundred and fifty.” 


INFANTRY AND CAVALRY ON A MARCH, 
—A columa of infantry will generally pass 
over about five miles in two hours, halts in- 
cluded. A column of cavalry at a walk and 
trot alternately makes about six miles per 
hour. 


> 


ConsIDERATION.—An unmarried 
lady, on the wintry side of fifty, hearing of the 
marriage of a young lady, her friend, ob- 
served, with a deep and sentimental sigh, 
“Well, I s’pose it’s what we must all come to!” 

Quick RETURNS AND 8MALL PROFITS.— 
A financially embarrassed gentleman of our 
acquaintance calls a bill of exchange a boom- 
erang, because, send it out in what direction 
you will, it is certain to come back to you. 


Lucim.—A western editor, in speaking of a 
man who was bitten by a mad dog, says: 
“ He was attacked by a quadruped while la- 
boring under cerebral excitement.” 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Fats and fancies. 


ALABAMA MANNERS. 


In 1844, Henry Clay, whose name is still revered 
at the North, was a member of the Whig Conven- 
tion held in Baltimore. Of course all the delegates 
paid their respects to Mr. Clay, and one evening, 
while the great statesman was receiving company, 
the door opened, and a fine six-foot man entered 
unannounced. The stranger was fashionably, but 
somewhat astonishingly dressed in a green sport- 
ing ceat, with buttons somewhat smaller than the 
rim of our hat—a bright scarlet plaid vest, divided 
into a square of eight by ten, with buff corduroy 
continuations. This astonishing “effigy” was 
“hung in chains" of every style, and wore at his 
fob a pendant seal, about the size of a steelyard 
poise. On his head was a four foot “ Panama,” 
and from an outlandish pocket modestly protruded 
a package, bearing the magic word “ Highlander,” 
balanced upon the other side by a pistol from the 
armory of Colt. 

This surprising person, after reaching the centre 
of the room, paused and took a leisurely survey of 
those present, and singling out Mr. Clay (who 
could mistake him?) walked up to him and pro- 
nounced the single word: 

“Clay ?”” 

“ Yes,” was the reply of the statesman. 

“Hi. Clay?” 

“ The same, sir.” 

“T came from Alabama on purpose to see you, 
but don’t put yourself out on my account. You are 
a great man, sir, and when [I am at home I am 
some ; in fact, I often tell our boys that Clay and I 
are bound to shine, or else what do we live for? 
‘Your line and mine are a little different, but we 
are both pretty near the head. In fact, Hank, 
what's the use of being a fellow, unless he can be a 
buster? Henry, good evening,” and the Alabama 
man took his departure, leaving Mr. Clay overpow- 
ered with astonishment at the man’s impudence. 


THE ROAD TO HARRISBURG. 


A Yankee pedler, who was travelling through 
Pennsylvania, selling notions, one day stopped at 
the house of a Dutchman, and inquired of a man, 
who sat on the doorstep, his name. 

“Vy, my name ish Haunce Hollenbeffenenheflen- 
graensteinerburg.”’ 

“ By Cape Cod, if that isn’t as long as a pump- 
kin vine! Well, I haint got no time to lose—I'm 
on speculation. Tell me the way to Harrisburg. 

“To Harrisburg? Vell, you see dat roat pon de 
hill ?” pointing in the direction. 

“O, yes, I see it.” 

“Vel, den, you must not take dat roat. You see 
dat road by de coal bank ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Vell, dat ish not de road, too; put you musht 


go right py te barn dere, and ven you see von roat 
crooks just so (bending his elbow and describing it 
at the same time), and ven you kit dere keep along 
till you gets furder. Vell, den, you vill turn de 
potato patch round te bridge over te river up 
stream and te hill up, and tirectly you see mine 
prodder Fitz’s parn, shingled mit straw, dat’s te 
house vare mine prodder lives. He'll dell you so 
much better as I can. And you go a little bit fur- 
der, you see two roats—you must not take both of 
‘em.”’ 
The Yankee drove on as fast as pessible. 
LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 

A certain lady had been much annoyed by the 
ringing of her door-bell by the mischievous boys in 
the vicinity, and determined to be no more made a 
fool of by going to the door. In the course of the 
forenoon, her minister called to see her, dressed in 
his sprucest manner; he ascended the steps and 
gently drew the bell-handle, when the lady shouted 
from the entry: 

“T see you, boy; if I catch you, I'll wring your 
neck !” 

The frightened gentleman immediately rushed 
down the steps, through a small crowd of young 
scamps, and has not called at that house since. 


MAMMOTH SPIDERS. 

Our friend, Charley Watson, had a few year 
since a female ancestor on the maternal side, who, 
although residing in the vicinity of Boston for a 
lifetime, had never yet been here. After repeated 
solicitations, however, she was induced to pay the 
family a visit.. Her grandson, young Watson, then 
a boy of fifteen, but who already exhibited that 
peculiar faculty for perpetrating “ practical jokes" 
which characterizes him yet, persuaded the cook to 
place a large dish of boiled crabs before the old 
lady, well knowing that she had never before set 
her eyes onone. Upon seating herself at the table, 
the usual dish attracted her attention. Carefully 
drawing her spectacles from their case, she adjust- 
ed them on her nose, and took a long stare at the 
singular-looking edibles; at last, seizing a fork, she 
made a desperate thrust at one of them, exclaiming, 
with a long breath: 

“Heavens and yearth! who ever seen sich spi- 
ders before ?”” 


FALLING FROM GRACE. 

Zedekiah Broadhead was a man somewhat less 
of stature than Goliath of Gath, though possessing 
perhaps as much physical strength. So the village 
wrestlers thought, when, out of sport, he took up & 
whole handful of them and dashed them on the 
ground. During a religious revival, Zedekiah was 
converted and joined the Methodist church. One 
evening, while on his way from class-meeting, he 
was assailed by half a dozen of his former compan- 
ions, shouting: 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


“Now Zed has become a Christian and cannot 
fight, let's give him a thrashing.” 

«Hold a moment,” interposed Zed, putting forth 
an arm as long asa rail. “I know a Christian 
cannot fight. I belong to a denomination which 
believes in falling from grace; and,’’ continued the 
new convert, planting his foot more firmly on the 
earth, and towering up like a giant in the moon- 
light, his arm falling back to an angle of forty-five 
degrees, “ if I should fall from grace,” here he low- 
ered his voice to a tone of ominous solemnity, and 
advancing three paces towards his retreating assail- 
ants, “if I should fall from grace, woe be to you!” 

The scamps, overawed by a doubt of the saint’s 
perseverance, decamped with precaution, leaving 
Zed as Apollyon left Christian, to go on his way 
rejoicing. 


“TAKE MIKE FIRST.” 

An Irish woman, living in the vicinity of Boston, 
owned a husband who was so sick that he was not 
expected to recover; and while he was in this state, 
the declared she would rather die than lose “ dar- 
lin’ Mike.” A set of graceless scamps determined 
to try her conjugal affection. Having seized a 
large turkey, they stripped him entirely of his 
feathers, and one night, when Biddy was alone 
groaning and calling on Death to come and take 
her, and not Mike, the shanty door opened, and 
the hideous turkey entered and stalked towards 
her. 
“0, och hone!” yelled the woman. “Howly 
Mary, defend us! Take Mike first, that’s a good 
qreetur. Howly Mary, how can I die before my 
time? Take Mike first !"’ 

Perhaps she did not rave when she discovered 
the trick. But the best of the joke was, Biddy 
confiscated the turkey and ate it, and her husband 
helped her, and perhaps through its means Mike 
Tecovered. 


A FRIEND'S RETORT. 

The Widow R., who is still a coquette in her 
quite advanced maturity, went recently to a private 
ening party after seven o'clock. 

“How late you are, my charmer,” said the mis- 
tress of the house to her, reprovingly. 

“I am quite ashamed,” answered the widow. 
“But my maid is so very slow; she takes more 
than a hour and a half to do my hair.” 

“Fortunately,” observed one of her friends, 
“you are not obliged to stay at home whilst she is 
doing it.” 


AN EPITAPH. 
The following epitaph may be found a 
tombstone down East : were 
Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Mary ‘Liza Young; 
Who, on the 14th day of May, 
Began to hold her tongue. 
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VARIOUS METHODS. 

Speaking of tooth-pulling, we are reminded of a 
dentist who had more wit than skill. He always 
compared his method of treatment with his com- 
petitors in the same business, and when a patient 
was placed in the chair, and the instrument applied 
to his tooth with a wrench, followed by a roar from 
the unpleasantly surprised sufferer, the dentist 
would cry, “ Stop, compose yourself. I told you I 
would give you no pain, but I only just gave you 
that twinge as a specimen to show you Cartright's 
method of operating.” Again the instrument was 
applied, another tug, another roar. “ Now, don’t 
be impatient, that is Dumerge’s way; be seated 
and calm, you will now be satisfied of the superi- 
ority of my method.”’ Another application, another 
tug, another roar. “Now, pray be*quiet, that is 
Parkinson's mode; and you don’t like it, and no 
wonder.” By this time the tooth hung by a 
thread, and whipping it out, the operator exultingly 
exclaimed, “ This is my method of tooth-drawing 
without pain, and you are now enabled to compare 
it with the operations of Cartright, Dumerge and 
Parkinson,’ and patients would go home groaning 
and wondering at the man’s skill and impudence. 


ACCOMMODATION TRAINS. 


Everybody bas heard of the railway down in 
Georgia, where the conductor was so accommo- 
dating that, when a lady passenger asked for some 
water, he got off the train, blocked the wheels of 
the car, and went to a spring a quarter of a mile 
away to fetch the desired beverage. We have 
now a case to match that, and something ahead. 
On the Peoria, Oquawka and Burlington Railway 
they run a combined “express and stock train,” 
on which they carry hogs and humanity, paying 
quite as much attention to the former as to the lat- 
ter. One day, lately, a porcine quadruped escaped 
from the cars at Gatesburg, when about midway 
betwoen Elk City and Elmwood, and forthwith the 
“express and stock train’? was brought to a dead 
halt, for the purpose of capturing his swineship. 
An exciting chase of half an hour followed, in 
which the passengers were called out to join, and 


| porky was run down, returned to his fellows, aud 


the “express and stock train’ proceeded on its 
way. 


A YOUNG COQUETTE. 

A correspondent tells the following good anee- 
dote:—" The other evening, as I was sauntering 
slowly down the main street in our village, I drew 
near one of our groceries, and perceived a dirty- 
faced boy and girl about nine years of age stand- 
ing by the store window. Just as I was passing, 
the boy broke out with: 

“*Mag, do you love Sam Galey better nor me ?’ 

“When out came the young lady’s reply: 

“*Sam Galey to blazes! I don’t like you nor 
Sam Galey.’” 
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MR. JONES MAKES A MISTAKE. 


Mr. Jones recently took a trip to New Orleans, 
and while in that city called on his friend Smith. 
But Jones may tell his own story; 

I was introduced to his wife, a fine fat woman, 
looking as though she lived on laffin’, her face was 
so full of fun. After awhile, after we'd talked about 
my girl, about the weather, in come three or four 
children, laffin’ and skippin’ as merry as crickets. 
There was no candle lit, but I could see they were 
fine-looking fellows. 

“Come here,” said I, “you little rogue; come 
here and tell me what your name is.”’ 

The oldest comes to me and says: 

“My name is Peter Smith.” 

“ And whaf's your name, sir?” 

“Bob Smith.” 

The next said his name was Bill Smith; and the 
fourth said his name was Tommy Smith. I gave 
‘em sugar candy and Mrs. Smith was so tickled 
that she laughed all the time. Mr. Smith looked 
on, but didn’t say much. 

“Why,” saysI, “Mrs. Smith, I would not take 
a good deal for them four boys, if I had 'em—they 
are so beautiful and sprightly.” 

“No,” said she, laughing, “I set a good deal on 
*em; but we spoil ‘em too much.”’ 

“No,” says I, “they're well behaved children; 
and, by gracious!” says I, pretending to be startled 
by a striking resemblance between the boys and 
the father, and I looked at Mr. Smith, “I never 
did see anything equal it,”’ says I, “ your own eyes, 
mouth, forehead, and a perfect picture, sir,’ tap- 
ping the oldest on the pate. I thought Mrs. Smith 
would have died laffin’ at that. 

“Do you think so, Jones?" said she, looking to- 
wards Mr. Smith; and I thought she'd go off in a 
fit. 

“Yes,” says I, “I do really.” 

“Haw, haw, haw,” says Mr. Smith, kind o’ half 
laffin’, “you are too hard on me now, with your 
jokes.” 

“TI aint jokin’ at all,”’ says I; “they are hand- 
some children, and do look wonderfully like you.” 

Just then a gal brought a light in, and I'll be 
darned if the little brats didn’t turn out to be nig- 
gers, every one on’em! Mr. and Mr. Smith never 
had any children, and they sort o’ petted them 
niggers as playthings. I never felt so streaked as 
I did when I found out how things stood. If I 
hadn’t kissed the nasty things, I could have got 
over it; but kissing ‘em showed I was in airnest. 
But I left New Orleans the next day, and I aint 
seen Smith since. 

A WAGER. 

Dr. Jameson is one of the most able, talented 
and eccentric surgeons of the present century. His 
practice embraces a large circuit, and his fame ex- 
tends to every part of Massachusetts. The doctor 
was one morning sitting in his office poring over 


some medical work, when a loud rap at the door 
aroused him. “Come im,” said the doctor, and an 


‘old lady hobbled into the apartment, who seemed 


the very embodiment of dirt and negligence, 

“ Doctor, I’ve got a dreadful sore foot—can you 
help it ?’’ said she. 

will try—let me see it.” 

The old crone proceeded to divest her under 
standing of the apology for a shoe with which it 
was covered, and displayed to the honest doctor s 
foot—and such a foot! 

“La, doctor, ye needn’t be in such wonderment . 
about it. There's dirtier feet than that in the 
world, I'll warrant—ay, and dirtier feet than that 
in your own house, as proud as the young ladies, 
your daughters, are, for all that;” and the old hag 
cackled forth her pleasure at the doctor's surprise, 

“ Woman, if you can find a dirtier foot than that 
in my house, I will give you five dollars, and cure 
your foot for nothing!” 

“*Pon honor ?"’ cried the beldame. 

“*Pon honor,” said the doctor. 

The woman stripped off the other stocking, and 
displayed a foot that beggared all description, 
grinning in the face of the astonished doctor, as 
she exclaimed: 

“Gie me the money! +I knowed it—I washed 
t’other ‘fore I came here.” 


A PUZZLED JUSTICE. 


A man named Josh was brought before a country 
squire for stealing a hog, and three witnesses being 
examined swore they saw him steal it. A wag 
having volunteered as counsel for Josh, knowing 
the scope of the squire’s brain, arose and addressed 
him as follows :—* May it please your honor, I can 
establish this man’s honesty beyond the shadow of 
a doubt; for I have twelve witnesses ready to swear 
that they did not see him steal it.” The squire 
rested his head for a few moments upon his hand, 
as if in deep thought, and with great dignity arose, 
and brushing back his hair, said, “If there are 
twelve who did not see him steal it, and only three 


who did, I discharge the prisoner.” ’ 


“BOOK LARNIN’.” 

While in New York, writes a correspondent, I 

overheard a ’buss-man enlightening a comrade on 
the merits of a professor of the New York Univer 
sity, who, in his hearing, had made use of the 
classic expression, “as black as Erebus.” 
“This ere book larnin’,”’ said the *buss-man, “is 
alla humbug! That ‘ere professor, as he calls his- 
self, that was riding into my ‘buss the other day, 
talked about a nigger that was as black as ‘ery 
‘bus.’ Now, there aint nary ‘buss.in New York 
what's painted black; and for him to talk in that 
ere style, showed his ignorance and greenness in 
the most disgustin’ light.” 
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SCENES IN A BATH-HOUSE. 


“It's so warm.” 


“Let's see.if you can support me.” 
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